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We think, my dear reader, you will not require of us 
any apology for devoting so much space of the May 
number to a report of the conventions of last month. It 
has been thrown into our teeth, in times gone by, that 
other journals, not of this State, have had fuller and bet- 
ter reports of conventions held around our own hearth- 
stones than ourselves. That may be true. The saying 
is, you know, that one must go away from home to know 
what is going on within his domicile. 

But to-day we rid ourselves of the stigma, and load our 
pages with the very best fruit of last month’s conven- 
tions —at much labor —and invite you most cordially to 
the feast. Don’t forget, however, the first course, — the 
paper on Drawing, able and practical; by Walter Smith, 
Esq., Art Master of the State. Nor, for any reason, turn 
away from the viands which glitter at the end, when you 
reach them. They will have a tendency to aid in the 
digesting of the heavier food and the bringing about of 
that glow and contentment of soul which to a teacher is 
a most precious gift. 





“Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both.” 
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THE TEACHING OF DRAWING AND USE OF BLACK- 
BOARD ILLUSTRATIONS. 


i i Tue greatest obstacle to the progress of drawing, as a subject 
i of general education in the common schools of America, appears 
i} to be a want of confidence on the part of the regular school 
teachers in their own ability to learn drawing themselves and 
teach it to their pupils. So much of the wonderful has been 
associated with the possession of great art-powers, with which 
nm simple ability to draw has been confused, that perhaps this diffi- 
Ht! dence is reasonable ; it becomes, however, unreasonable when it 
is associated with disinclination to learn, on the ground that to 
i | understand and succeed in mastering the elements of drawing, 
. special gifts are required in art. The prevalence of this errone- 
i i . ous opinion is due mainly to the fact that, until recently, only 
ii | those children in schools were permitted to draw who had the 
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inclination and showed proficiency. Had the same test been 
) | applied to other subjects of instruction, the schools would soon 
| ) have been emptied, and the teachers’ occupations gone. But the 
: . relationship of children to other subjects of instruction was 
understood, because the teachers themselves understood those 
subjects ; the relationship of drawing to the education of chil- 
i dren has been misunderstood, from the accident of the teachers 
bil being generally unacquainted with its practice. They are not 
i | responsible for this lack of experience in drawing ; the miscon- 
1, i ception of its uses, and the delusive notion of its difficulty, have 
; been much owing to want of proper gradation and method in the 
arrangement of the elementary exercises, and because, in many } 1 
i courses of drawing, the understanding has been too often | 
ignored for appeals to the fancy or the taste, — very unreliable 
guides at first. 
aa A reasonable and trustworthy power of drawing, which will 
1 enable the possessor to represent form with as much ease and 
HW) 4 certainty as to speak or write, which power is possible of attain- 
ment to every human being who is neither mentally nor physi- 
cally incapable, either by lunacy, idiotcy, blindness, or paralysis, — 
such a power must be based upon a thorough understanding of 
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each step in and element of drawing, known by name and sight, 
from the dot to the most subtle compound curve ; from the geo- 
metric form to the last problem in perspective ; and if from the 
first the hand is made the agent of the mind, in acquiring and 
testing, and displaying its knowledge, then understanding will 
quicken execution, and the two associated, acting and reacting 
upon each other, will inevitably develop ability to draw. Methods 
and systems of instruction designed to suit unusual faculties, 
either great or small, are not practical for general use ; and this 
is the error into which artists have fallen, who, without long and 
extensive experience in art education, or such experience*only 
as is limited to a few pupils, have designed special methods of 
instruction. It is the gaps between one step and another which 
frighten people of ordinary capacity, and hinder feeble footsteps. 
There should be no one point in a series of consecutive lessons 
in drawing which could be described as the place where the 
subject begins to be difficult. Instruction should proceed as 
though it were the ascent of an inclined plane possible to all; 
not the climbing up of a mountain side, uneven in gradation, 
and interrupted by crevasses and precipices, requiring extraor- 
dinary faculties to surmount ; and system should be the engi- 
neer, who, when the road has to be made and travelled, fixes the 
gradients, lays down the lines, and reduces or fills up inequalities 
to make the gradients safe and economic to average power. 

For this reason, it would appear to be the duty of those who 
have by such experience become acquainted with the best meth- 
ods of instruction, to endeavor to make them the common 
property of educationists, who know by their own experience 
that in the long run the best road is the safest, but not always 
the shortest. 

Form is the language of nature, and drawing the speech of the 
eye, expressed by the hand. The alphabet of this language is 
the series of signs by which form can be represented, color being 
the local, inherent, or transient circumstance. The letters in 
this alphabet are straight lines and curves, equal, proportionate, 
or various, in the ratio of their simplicity or subtlety. It is 
necessary, therefore, that if we are to understand this language, 
we must first learn its alphabet, then spell its short words, and 
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afterwards construct the sentences which delineate natural phe- 
nomena, or record our own perceptions of them. Lastly, if our 
natural qualities be receptive, capable of taking in the wealth of 
natural phenomena, and our tastes be cultivated into refinement, 
comes the faculty of originality in art, which is the result of edu- 
cating all our faculties, not the spontaneous generation of pass- 
ing fancy or of sudden caprice. 

That is the experience of education generally, and art educa- 
tion supplies us with no new developments. The greatest men 
in all vocations are neither produced nor hindered by a system 
of education ; they will come with our help or without it; but 
the average men can only be produced by systematic training 
and education, and those beneath the average require both. So 
that it comes to this: systematic education is necessary for 
some ; requisite for most of us, and not without value even to 
the few who are destined to stand foremost and highest. 

A sign of educational experience is when we fairly divide the 
labor of acquiring’ knowledge into proper stages, neither requir- 
ing the work of developed skill from the inexperienced, nor with- 
holding the most advanced exercises from matured practice. It 
is not a sign of wisdom in the teacher when intense accuracy is 
expected from the young child who knows not wherein it con- 
sists; nor is it merciful to insist on the manipulated craft 
which comes by long practice, from those who are taking the 
first faltering steps. If the understanding is displayed and 
proved, manipulative dexterity will come, as surely as the 
mind is master of the body, in due time. It has been the 
fashion with some, to say that no mechanical means of assisting 
the young beginner to draw should be allowed for an instant, for 
fear of crippling the young faculties, and that the drawing-book 
must be kept in one position always, regardless of the line to be 
drawn, or whether the anatomy of the human body was capable 
of drawing a certain line in a fixed position ; nor must mechanical 
means of correction be allowed. Yet, if we observe the habits 
of experienced artists in their studios, we find they resort to ever) 
resource of mechanical assistance, reserving their skill and power 
for the parts where mechanical means are useless, and human 
skill is absolutely required. So that, to judge by the rules laid 
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down by theorists, the tests of geometric accuracy are to be for- 
bidden to babes, whilst they are invariably resorted to as neces- 
sary and economical by strong men in their ripest development. 
That is a delusion and mere pedagogism. Drawing is easy 
enough to be capable of human attainment generally ; but it is 
difficult enough to enlist all our powers, whether of scientific 
invention or artistic skill, and the time when mechanical ‘means 
of correction are most required and most possible of usefulness, 
is when the artistic powers are the least developed in beginners, 
and can be most easily corrected and disciplined by scientific 
tests and criticism. The teacher who insists on the exactness of 
go° in a right angle drawn by a child of tender age, or who gives 
as a preliminary exercise the circle which it was Giotto’s pride in 
his maturity to have drawn with a stroke, is imposing burdens 
grievous to be borne on the shoulders of the weak and unpro- 
tected, and crushing a faculty he is employed to cultivate. That 
is holding on by the horns of the altar, whilst the altar itself is 
dishonored and desecrated by the misinterpretation of its pre- 
cepts. Approximate accuracy, such as may be expected of the 
individual in his particular stage of practice and development, is 
all that should be expected, as it is all that can be gotten from 
him. With this the teacher should be content, trusting to growth, 
development and industry to do the rest. Those who learn with 
the most difficulty, and honestly express all the ignorance that 
is in them, sometimes come out right in the end, and know best 
the special forms of ignorance and truth by their own disciplined 
experience. But it is killing to such to apply the highest standard 
of exactness at once ; it must be applied by degrees, and with a 
kindly manner which recognizes every advancement, while it 
impresses the pupil with a feeling that something else is yet to 
be attained. This is so well known, and so very generally prac- 
tised in all other subjects, that I ought to apologize for referring 
to it as equally true of drawing, as a subject of instruction, and 
I should do so, were it not for the fact that I am conscious of 
tests being usually applied to first efforts in drawing by inexpe- 
rienced teachers, which are unusual as they are unnecessary in 
other branches of education. 

Measuring the accuracy of length in straight lines or the alti- 
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tude of curves, should be resorted to, not to save the exercise of 
the judgment, but to correct the inaccuracy of the eye. Be- 
ginners will be unable to divide lines truly, and therefore every : 
drawing lesson should include that exercise as part of its pro- Ei 
gress, as in the division of the central line, in symmetrical figures ; : 
but before proceeding to draw the more important parts of an 
| exercise, the accuracy of the proportions should be tested, and 
| faults corrected, either by the experienced hand of the teacher 
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or by mechanical means, — it matters little which, if the error be : 
proved and put right. But to allow errors in the first steps to & 
make all subsequent steps equally erroneous, from sentimental 
| objection to the use of measuring as a corrective agent, is a mis- 
i take which perpetuates what it professes to remove The eye 
| i) will not be trained into truthful perception by letting it get ac- 
ay customed to its own imperfection ; but it will be educated by the 
Ht {| substitution of right for wrong every time the wrong is com- : 
} mitted ; mechanical means alone furnish us with absolute ac- 4 
curacy in geometric forms, and are, therefore, the only tests to be 
relied on ; and in proportion as they are judiciously resorted to 
at first, will the need for them gradually cease. People speak of 
this as the use of crutches, which hinder the power of walking 
alone. If we look at the simile closely, we shall see that a crutch 
has sometimes protected and preserved an injured or undevel- 
oped limb, until its powers have been restored or developed and 
the crutch thrown away ; whilst a sentimental prejudice against 
its use might have led to permanent injury of the weak part that 
would have necessitated the use of the crutch for all after life. 

| We need not fear that sound people will use such a support after 
the necessity has passed away ; and to deny it to them when they 
| | want it, is dangerous cruelty. j 
: | A species of idolatry exists in the value attached to the draw- 4 
n| 
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2 ing of straight lines and circles, in the minds of some. It may 
therefore be as well to state that to draw either, except by acci- 
dent or mechanical assistance, is an impossibility ; though to 
draw lines approximately straight and circular is not difficult of 
attainment, nor of extraordinary value when acquired, the result : 
being so far inferior to the lines of the ruler or the compassesas | | 
to be universally discarded for the mechanically made lines, when | 
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straightness or roundness have to be relied upon. What we 
want in art education is to develop the power of doing that 
which to mechanical means is unattainable ; viz, original, tasteful 
and learned work, scholar-like and artistic ; and the steps towards 
this are only the means, not the end, which end may be hindered 
by exaltation of straight lines and circles as subjects of adora- 


_ tion. 


Drawing is also made needlessly difficult by arbitrary regula- 
tions in its practice, such as insisting that the book, or board, 
should always be kept in one position. It would be as well to recog- 
nize that our hand and arm are only a complex instrument, like a 
machine, or compound pair of compasses, and that the movements 
of which they are capable are limited by the construction of the 
skeleton and the action of the muscles. Thus, a curve of short 
radius may be struck by the movement of the fingers on the 
second joint from their ends ; a longer curve from the movement 
of the hand on the wrist joint; longer still, by the forearm on 
the elbow joint; and the longest and most perfect of all, by the 
whole arm moving from the ball and socket joint of the shoulder, 
the head of the humerus working in the concavity of the scapula. 
But from neither is it possible to strike a curve inwards to- 
wards the joint which is used as its centre, any more than it is 
possible to strike a curve with a pair of compasses which shall 
tend towards the centre from which it is struck. So that in 
drawing curves which tend inwards towards the hand, or the 
body, we must either shift our hands, arms, or body, to get at 
the centres of such curves, or we must shift the book or paper 
upon which we are drawing, to bring the centres into our hand 
orarm. Of the two, it will be found more convenient and or- 
derly to allow pupils to change the positions of their books, than 
to change the position of their bodies and walk round the tables 
they are drawing upon, in search of the centres of each curve 
they have to draw. 

Methods of testing the accuracy of geometric forms should be 
taught to pupils from the earliest lessons. Thus, when the defi- 
nitions of plane geometry are given as exercises in drawing, 
preceding all other exercises, the test of the true construction of 
each shape should be shown to all pupils, and its application to 
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the work of each be required. Thus, in drawing a square, not 
only the length of each side must be the same, as in a rhombus, 
but the length of the two diagonals be identical, or its form will 
be rhomboidal. Individual analyses for each form will be famil- 
iar to the teacher, and must be made equally familiar to the 
pupil, that the understanding may assist and support the hand 
and eye. 

Having said thus much upon the proper value of the geometric 
exercises in drawing, and deprecated too stringent and arbitrary 
regulations concerning its practice, perhaps it would be right I 
should say that the opposite mistake of undue laxity is as much 
to be avoided. In many points the teacher cannot be too strict 
in details which have an important share in successful work, 
however indirectly they seem to bear upon it. Thus, sharp 
points to pencils, and clean hands and rubber, and a book 
neither dogs-eared, defiled, nor crumpled, should be absolutely 
insisted on, and incorrigibles made to draw upon slates only 
until they can be trusted in contact with white paper without 
defiling it. It requires no great art-genius in a teacher to insure 
that ; yet the ability to command it is half way towards getting 
the best results from his instruction. The excellent order and 
method common in American schools makes this an easy mat- 
ter ; and it requires only that the accomplished teachers in the 
schools should turn their attention seriously to the subject of 
teaching drawing, to guarantee as good results in this as in any 
other branch of a common school education already attained to 
by them. 

There is a satisfaction to the student in mastering any sub- 
ject, whether it be purely intellectual or experimental ; but there 
is a keen delight, a sensuous enjoyment, in acquiring skill in art. 
The first time a student succeeds in realizing some natural 
effect, or expresses an idea of the mind which had previously 
existed only in thought, is a moment of inexpressible joy. It is 
beyond explanation to those who have not: felt it, and worth all 
the pains and discipline it costs to obtain the sensation. Hap- 
pily, this enjoyment, pure in its character and Godlike in its 
creativeness, is within the reach and appreciation of all who care 
to possess it ; but, like some other excellent inventions, it must 
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be wooed, and will “not unsought be won.” It does not drop 
like a ripe apple from the tree of knowledge into the mouth of 
a lazy Adam below, but needs well-directed climbing to be 


.. secured. 

~ 

: , DRAWING ON THE BLACKBOARD. 

rg The use of the blackboard for instruction in all subjects of 
elementary drawing is highly essential. It may be well, therefore, 

4 to suggest its capabilities and the best means of acquiring com- 


mand over it. 

a The chalk used should be square in section, so that when it is 
advisable a line of uniform thickness can be obtained, which is 
difficult, if not impossible, with conical shaped pieces of chalk. 
A short stick of wood about eight inches long, having a cone of 
four inches altitude, and two inches base, its apex at one end of 
the stick, and its axis the stick itself, the cone to be covered with 
wash leather, chamois skin, or soft cloth, with a good staple, is 
the best implement with which to erase lines not wanted, the 
pointed end of the cone enabling the draughtsman to take out 
constructional or other lines, without destroying the curves which 
are near them. 

Vertical lines are drawn from above downwards, the weight of 
the hand and arm allowed to fall naturally, assisting the eye. 
The draughtsman should stand with his right shoulder opposite 
the vertical lines to be drawn. Horizontal lines are made with 
the greatest facility when a fixed and firm point has been made 
to the left, and the arm and body moved with the hand firmly 





a pressed from left to right, thus steadying the hand and keeping 
ie its position relative to the body the same. In drawing curved 


lines it is well, unless the draughtsman has great experience, to 
make a few dots in the path the curve has to traverse; not more 
than four or six for any curve, but enough to guide the eye and 
give confidence to the hand. Passing the chalk point over the 
place where the intended curve is to be, without marking, is also 
: useful, as it accustoms the hand and arm to the motion and 
q change of point required in the curve. Very rapid drawing upon 
the board is not recommended ; because until the teacher has had 
great experience, it will not be likely to be accurate enough; on 
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the other hand, the whole amount of time spent in drawing an 
hour's lesson for pupils, ought not to be more than five minutes, 
The left curves should be drawn first, and when drawing the bal- 
ancing forms on the right hand, the eye should take in not only 
the curve in process of formation, but that already made to which 
it is symmetrical. That suggests standing far enough from the 
board ; and the teacher will find it is better to draw with the whole 
arm from the shoulder joint, than from the elbow or wrist, the 
face not being nearer the board than a distance of two feet in a 
perpendicular line to its surface. 

The diagram should not extend much above the draughtsman’s 
head, for above that his hand will lose power; nor below his 
elbow, when the arm hangs at the side; for to draw then 
brings the head close to the board, and prevents a clear view. 
If it be necessary that lines be made both above and below these 
points, the position of the body and head must be raised or low- 
ered, so as to avoid stooping or straining, which are fatal to good 
work. Drawing on the board is the most perfect illustration of 
the expression, “ Free-hand Drawing” ; and unless the hand be 
quite free and supple in its motion, and the arm as well, sweep 
curves or refined lines are impossible. The best preparation for 
blackboard work is to draw the diagrams with pen and ink on 
a small scale, which forms the habit of slow, deliberate, and 
thoughtful execution, besides familiarizing the eye and hand with 
the character and nature of the forms to be reproduced. Very 
good drawing on the board is easily acquired, but it must have a 
basis of the power to draw pretty well to begin with. After all, 
valuable as the ability is to teachers, as a means of instruction, 
it can only be regarded as a rough process to illustrate prin- 
ciples, and has the same sort of relation to actual representation, 
as the foundation of a building has to the whole and the parts of 
its superstructure. There is danger in thinking too little or too 
much of the power of drawing on the board ; to the teacher it is, 
perhaps, above all other agencies in elementary instruction, and 
of less value than other processes in advanced instruction, being 
useless in conveying information concerning light and shade, or 
color. Skill and readiness to draw forms on the board are some- 
times confounded with the ability to explain the nature and 
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character of the forms which are illustrated ; but of the two, the 
latter is the more valuable ; for, with intelligent descriptions and 
critical acumen, even rough diagrams may be made to serve all 
practical purposes of instruction, whilst the best drawings in so 
rude a material as white chalk will not teach of themselves, 
unless accompanied by clear and intelligent explanations. It is 
only the most simple and rudimentary forms which can be illus- 
trated on the board; a draughtsman who wishes to illustrate 
subtle forms, or refined gradation in curvature, would not think 
of employing such a rough vehicle as white chalk, or so violently 
contrasted degrees of line and background as black and white. 

The power to draw on the board is so easily acquired, that it 
is somewhat surprising to find such a degree of importance and 
value attached to its possession. It is the very cheapest way of 
securing a reputation for ability to draw; usually valued more 
than it deserves to be, and not valued at all except as a rough 
expedient by those who have a much better and more costly 
article, which includes in its comprehensiveness the power of 
using all mediums upon any material, applied to every subject 
capable of representation. So, that whilst to the teacher it is o1 
the highest instructional use, as the alphabet is, it is easy of 
attainment to all, and nothing to be very proud about when 
acquired. 

It is said that a drawing will convey a truthful idea when words 
fail. To do this, the drawing must be either very good, and the 
words very feeble, or the audience very ignorant. There are 
very few drawings which convey completely any idea which could 
not be more fully expressed with the assistance of language | 
added to visible forms. At the same time, the understanding 
can be appealed to through the eye, as well as through the ear, 
and it is either bad economy which prefers one medium to the 
exclusion of others, or inefficient educational powers which can- 
not resort to all, or any one, as the need arises. The scale in 
music is perfectly illustrated by a ladder with half steps between 
E and F,and B and C; and the major and minor keys are as well 
demonstrated by the circle and elliptic curves. There is hardly 
any educational process which may not draw its similes from 
subjects outside of its own resources ; for development is very 
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similar in all things; the growth of a plant, the progress of a 
day, the education of a child, the history of a nation, the com- 
prehension of a religious or political principle, — all have stages 
almost precisely alike, which can be explained and understood 
by comparison. 

It is the mark of a teacher that he detects these resemblances 
and uses them to illustrate principles, just as it is a sign of his 
power to grasp all means within his reach to make his explana- 
tions plain. Amongst these means is drawing, of no more impor- 
tance than others, and of no less ; and a teacher who can illus- 
trate a lesson in physical geography by sketches of the natural 
products of the country, and character of the people and their 
habits, or who accompanies his historical exercises by drawings 
of the costume, architecture, portraits of eminent men, weapons 
and implements used in war and agriculture, or maps of con- 
tested ground, or charts of geographical distinctions, is twice as 
powerful a teacher as he who appeals only through the ears to 
the understanding, without illustration of forms, or display of 
visible peculiarities, 

WALTER SMITH. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE teachers of Middlesex County held their nineteenth annual 
meeting in the town hall, West Newton, on Friday and Saturday, April 
5th and 6th. The association was called to order by its president, L. E. 
Leland, of Newton Lower Falls, and after prayer, was welcomed to the 
hospitalities of the citizens by General Underwood, chairman of the 
Newton school board. Mr. Leland replied, and addressed the conven- 
tion in an eloquent speech. 

The subject of “Class Enthusiasm” was then opened by Thomas 
Emerson, Esq., superintendent of the schools of Newton, who read the 
following address :— 

How to create in our pupils an interest and enthusiasm in their school work, is, as 
I understand it, the spirit, although not the exact words, of the subject assigned for 
discussion at this hour, That there is a sad want of interest in school work on the 
part of many intelligent children, that school life is irksome and disagreeable, that 


the distaste for it is so strong that the child does often prefer severe manual! labor, 
that the allurements of business life are to the boy just entering upon his teens in 
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many instances more than sufficient to counterbalance the good counsels of parents, 
and the charms with which they try to invest school life, — in short, that the school is 
looked upon by many children as an evil inflicted upon defenceless childhood, are 
facts patent to every one. It is not my purpose, even if it were possible, to determine 
who is responsible for this unfortunate mental condition of our children. I will not 
attempt to decide just how much responsibility attaches to the parents, how much to 
the teachers, and how much to committees and superintendents. The deplorable fact 
that the school does not have that hold upon the hearts of the children that it ought 
to have, confronts us on all sides. We are here to-day to seek for the causes of this 
state of things, and to discover and apply remedies therefor. Let me here state that 
I have full faith in the instincts of children, and that there is in the child a natural 
love of knowledge, and that if the average child, in obedience to his instincts, and 
in spite of his love of knowledge, rebels against the intellectual food that we set be- 
fore him, there must be a fault somewhere, and that the fault is not in the child. It 
must be in the ingredients of the food, or in the mode of its preparation ; or, which is 
more probable, in both. And this leads me to my first stricture upon our school sys- 
tem ; to one cause which in my judgment accounts, in a great degree, for the disrelish 
for schoo! work which prevails so largely among the pupils of our public schools to- 
day. We have erred in our choice of what is to be taught. We have adapted it 
neither to the capacity nor the wants of the children. We have limited it in variety 
to such an extent as to deny to a large number of our children opportunities for revealing 
their natural bent. We have doomed every child, no matter what his natural tastes, 
to the ceaseless treadmill round of arithmetic, grammar and geography. We have 
demanded of each the same in quantity and quality, and have made a compliance 
with this demand a condition of advancement. And all this time we have hugged 
the delusion that ours are the best organized schools in the world. And now, what is 
the remedy for this defect in our system? The enlargement of the range of subjects 
to be studied ; the introduction of physical science, music, drawing etc. One writer, 
alluding to this subject, uses the following language. “‘ There is need of such a recon- 
struction of our school course as may relieve it from the charge of withholding from 
the child what his capacity, his thirst for knowledge, and his instincts, naturally de- 
mand, No thoughtful observer familiar with the school work, in its stereotyped uni- 
formity in our graded schools, can resist the conviction that a very large proportion, 
if not, indeed, the largest part of school time is wasted, lost, for the lack of that occu- 
pation which is at once adapted to the capacity, and inspiring to the énterest of the 
pupil ; and that the child’s natural love of knowledge is overborne by tasks which are 
sheltered under the imposing epithet of “ disciplinary,’ 


’ 


rather than nourished in 
accordance with its normal demands. 

The work of reform in the direction suggested has already begun, and is making 
encouraging progress, and the best features of the German system are rapidly being 
incorporated into the curriculum of school work in our most progressive towns and 
cities. Thus the first cause that has tended to dampen the enthusiasm of our children 
is fast passing away. 

But the choice of the matter to be taught is of no more importance than the manner 
in which it is taught. 

Oh, the precious moments wasted, and the young hearts made sick by our crude 
methods of instruction! Mr. Philbrick, in his recent report, says: “I have seen, in 
one school, children kept for weeks poring over a few pages of elementary geography, 
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to no purpose, for want of conscientious and intelligent teaching ; while in the next 
school, by a judicious use of the globe, the wall-map, the blackboard, and the text- 
book, the children were soon made quite intelligent on the subject of geography ; and 
what was more, were greatly interested in the study.” The same writer, referring to 
the “modern appliances for elementary teaching, which have greatly increased the 
teacher’s power of imparting, and the pupil’s power of acquiring,” says: “ The d/ack- 
board is to teaching what steam is to transportation.” To those overworked and 
weary teachers, wherever found, who feel that the modern curriculum asks for im- 
possibilities, because of the wide range of subjects and the limited time that can be 
given them, I would say, Use the blackboard ; use it faithfully and intelligently ; 
teach subjects, not text-books, and I will guarantee that your labors will be lighter, 
and the fruits of them richer and more lasting. 

We have felt obliged.to teach everything within the covers of the prescribed text- 
books, because everything within their covers would be required on the day of exam- 
ination. We have been compelled to review again and again, not the principles only, 
which would be a legitimate use of our time, but the application of those principles 
to all the petty details of a given text-book, lest the pupil might be found wanting on 
the day of examination. The location of a tenth-rate town, or the length of an insig- 
nificant river, have been made of equal importance with the principles that determine 
the climate and productions of a country, and regulate the course of its trade. The 
same is true of the endless gymnastics of arithmetic, as compared with the principles 
that are applied in common life, and of the worse than useless memorizing of technical 
grammar, as compared with the rational study of language. 

But I am asked, Do you not favor thoroughness? Do you prefer a superficial 
knowledge of many subjects, rather than a thorough knowledge of a few? These 
inquiries are honestly, yes, anxiously made by many conscientious and thoughtful 
teachers and friends of education; and in answer to them, allow me to use the words 
of the writer already quoted, as they exactly embody the thoughts I would express. 

“There are,” he says, “two prevalent notions of thoroughness in elementary teach- 
ing, both of which seem to me to be erroneous. First, that each /ofic of any given 
branch must be studied exhaustively before another topic is taken up ; as, for exam- 
ple, that the geography of North America must be completely mastered before the 
pupil is taught anything of the geography of South America, Second, that certain 
studies, as arithmetic, grammar, and geography, must be learned exhaustively before 
the pupil is taught anything of history, or the elements of natural science. The 
true method of proceeding is to aim first at a general knowledge of a branch before 
going into the detail. But a general knowledge is not necessarily a superficial 
knowledge.” Stuart Mill has well said: “ To have a general knowledge of a subject is 
to know only its leading truths ; but to know these not superficially but thoroughly, so 
as to have a true conception of the subject in its great features; leaving the minor 
details to those who require them for the purposes of their special pursuit. There is 
no incompatibility between knowing a wide range of subjects up to this point, and 
some one subject with the completeness required by those who make it their principal 
occupation, It is this combination which gives an enlightened public; a body of 
cultivated intellects, each taught, by its attainments in its own province, what real 
knowledge is, and knowing enough of other subjects to be able to discern who are 
those that know them better.” 

Unnatural and irrational methods of instruction necessitate equally unnatural and 
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irrational methods of discipline. The rod is called in to compel the performance of 
tasks against which the mind of the pupil instinctively rebels. This, in turn, is super- 
seded by the less rational, though more plausible system of checks and credits. Let 
me not be understood as saying that the rod should never be used as a means of dis- 
cipline. What I mean to say is, that improved methods of instruction would make a 
resort to this or to artificial expedients seldom or never necessary. The reason of 
this is plain. The pupil is attracted to his work, and interested in it, and therefore 
discipline is no longer necessary. It is the rigidity, the stiffness, the artificiality of 
the school that renders it so distasteful to the child. And, let me add, the more 
ratural and intelligent we make our methods of instruction, the easier will it be to 
reproduce in the school the simple methods of discipline employed by the mother in 
her home. Does a mother ever keep a book of checks and credits in which to record 
the daily successes and failures of her child? Does a mother note down each 
misdemeanor of her darling boy, and keep the record till the time of his majority? 
No. She in a kindly manner administers correction, and then, as Henry Ward 
Beecher says, “kisses the offence into everlasting forgetfulness.” It is the contrast 
between the genial atmosphere of the home, and the cold unnaturalness of the school 
that chills the young heart of the child, and robs him of his natural love of knowledge, 
and of the enthusiasm which he would otherwise bring to his school work. Good 
old Roger Ascham says that the opinion of some, “ that children of nature love pastime 
and mislike learning, because in their kind the one is easy and pleasant, the other 
hard and wearisome, is an opinion not so true as some men ween. The matter lieth 
not so much in the disposition of them that be young as in the order and manner of 
bringing up by them that be old; nor yet in the difference of learning and pastime. For, 
beat a child if he dance not well, and cherish him though he learn not well, ye shall 
have him uswilling to go to dance, and glad to go to his book; knock him always 
when he draweth his shaft ill, and favor him again though he fault at his book; ye 
shall have him very loth to be in the field, and very willing to go to school. Yea, I 
say more, and not of myself, but by the judgment of those from whom few wise men 
will gladly dissent, — that if ever the nature of man be given at any time, more than 
other, to receive goodness, it is in innocency of young years, before that experience 
of evil have taken root if him.” 

but an intimate acquaintance with the best methods of instruction is of little value 
to the teacher unless her heart is filled with a love for her work, and her mind is all! on 
fire with the subject she is to teach, A teacher who possesses these qualifications 
will secure the love and confidence of her pupils, excite their interest, and inspire 
them with higher aspirations after truth and virtue. The presence of such a teacher 
is a constant inspiration to her pupils, making their hearts loyal to piety and truth, 
refining their thoughts and taste, and enkindling in their minds an enthusiasm and 
thirst for knowledge akin to her own. 

“ And,” says one who has given much thought to this subject, “as the mother, the 
child’s first teacher, gives form and character to its opening mental and moral life, so 
it is, onward to manhood, the living teacher, more than the book, that determines the 
successful education of the pupil.” 


An interesting “ Class Exercise in Music” was then given by W. S. 
Tilden, Esq., of Medfield. 


In the afternoon, N. T. Allen, Esq., of West Newton, addressed 
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the convention on “The System of Public Instruction in Germany as 
seen by an American Practical Teacher.” We quote his remarks on 
the different classes, or grades of schools ; schools for girls ; and the 
character of the instruction itself. 


(1.) Zhe Dorf Schule, or Village School of the country, and the Burger Schule, or 
Citizens’ School of tke city, are for the children of peasants, humbler workmen and 
mechanics, and the course of study prescribed for these is quite similar ; thorough, 
though not extended, but well fitted for those whose future condition must, with rare 
exception, be the same as their parents ; in these, the common branches are taught as 
with us ; nor is it possible for children to pass through seven or eight years of school 
life, entering as they do at seven years of age, and continuing till fourteen, at least to 
confirmation, without attaining a very fair degree of proficiency in the branches of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography and history, with some branches of natural science, 
and singing ; also, the Lutheran catechism pretty thoroughly memorized, and which 
occupies much of their time during the whole school course. 

The Volksschulen, or People’s schools of the cities and larger towns are for the chil- 
dren of the lowest and poorest classes of citizens, day laborers, servants, etc. In 
these schools the tuition is usually free, the only xo-tuition paying schools ; there- 
fore they are often termed pauper-schools, —the parents of these children being too 
poor to pay any tuition. Two years ago the lower grades of Burger school were 
made free. 

The course and extent of the study plan in this class of school is ‘limited, but such 
as is designed to qualify all the pupils in the common elementary branches that they 
may discharge the duties of their menial employments with fair intelligence. 

The following is the study plan: The first year in school the pupils study poetry, 
etc., committed to memory; writing, reading and arithmetic, and are instructed in 
religion. The second year, penmanship and practice in conversation is added. ‘The 
third year, Bible history, geography and natural science. In the remaining four yea $s 
the full course is education in religion, Bible history, reading and conversation, pen- 
manship, arithmetic, geography, history, natural history, and singing, to which is often 
added instruction and practise in various handworks; basket-making, mat-platting, 
etc., for boys ; plain sewing, cutting out, etc., for girls. During the first three or four 
years of school life the sexes are taught together in these schools. When convenient 
and economical, they are then separated and taught by themselves, as is invariably 
the case in cities and large towns; in the smaller country villages, where the popula- 
tion is sparse, boys and girls are taught together during the whole course. 

Thus it is seen that the course of study prescribed for the schools where the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes attend is by no means extended, but sufficient to qualify 
them for the discharge of their various duties pertaining to the humbler spheres in 


life which they are sure to occupy. It is claimed, that to extend the course in these 


schools to any great extent, would prove injurious to the class of youth who attend 
them by stimulating ambition and exciting desires which, while it is impossible for 
them to realize, serve only to cause discontent with their lot. It is not my purpose 
to discuss the theory above stated at this time, though much can be said in favor of, 
as in opposition to, the same. 

Probably four-fifths of the German emigrants in our country are graduates from the 
Dorf, or Burger Schules. As before stated, the Burger Schulen are of several grades, 
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some of the highest of which, as in Berlin, Nassau, and Heidelburg, I found of a 
superior character to any of our grammar, and ranking with our common English 
high school. 

Next in the ascending order or class of school is the Real. These are of first, 
second, and third grades, to meet the demands of a more or less intelligent community, 
and are designed for the sons of all those who can afford the expense of tuition, 30 to 
35 thalers = $21 to $25 per annum, and who also wish them thoroughly taught in all 
the branches usually included in a broad course of school education preparatory to 
entering the commercial, mercantile, mechanical, or other pursuits, the great propor- 
tion of whom continue their studies no further than is attained in these schools during 
the years from seven to fifteen or sixteen years of age. While many leave at four- 
teen and immediately after confirmation, to complete the full course in their study 
plan, requires till the eighteenth year of diligent application. It is mainly from these 
schools those graduate who, after completing the full course, enter the higher profes- 
sional and scientific schools, agricultural, commercial, teachers’ seminaries, technic, 
polytechnic, etc, being admirably prepared in these noble schools, which correspond 
to the best English high school, though their study-plan is somewhat more extended, 
embracing the English and French as well as the Latin languages. I will give a 
synopsis of the full course in one of the best schools of this class which I visited, 
and which probably has few equal to it in Germany,—the Frederic William’s Real 
School, Berlin, under the direction of Prof. Dr. Ranké, brother of the historian 
Ranké, There are 630 students connected with it, ranging from seven to eighteen 
years of age. Its study plan is— 


I. IN LANGUAGE. ; 

(a) German, reading, spelling, writing, its grammar, history and literature most 
thoroughly. (b) Avench, from the second year and through the entire course. This 
prominence given the French is due (1) to the systematic construction of the lan- 
guage, thus forming an excellent mental drill, and (2) for the prestige of everything 
French throughout continental Europe. (c) Zxg/ish, from the fourth year through the 
course. (d) Latin from the first year through the entire course. It is thus seen that 
every graduate from these schools has a very thorough knowledge of four languages, 
reading, writing and conversing in either with fluency. 


II. MATHEMATICS, 
A thorough course, continuing through the entire eight or ten years, and which is 
quite extended. 
III. GEOGRAPHY AND HiIsrory. 
These branches are usually combined, and are taught in an interesting as well as 
thorough manner through the entire course. 


IV. NaTuRAL History, 
Also a thorough and extended course continuing from the first to the year previous 
to graduating. 
VY. PuHysics AND CHEMISTRY. 

During the last three years, with experiments in the Laboratory the last year. 

VI. MECHANICS, 
The last year. 

VII. DRaAwINe. 
Most systematically through the whole eight or ten years. 
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VIII. RELIGION. 
With such attention and thoroughness the first seven years, and till confirmation, 
that Luther or even Calvin would be perfectly satisfied, and certainly giving the sub- 
jects of the drill a foretaste of the terrible future of which their catechism teaches. 


. IX. SINGING, 
Continued through the entire course. 


X. TURNING, OR GYMNASTICS, 

These are the variety termed heavy gymnastics, and are continued throughout the 
whole course. 

The pupils have 32 recitations, of fifty minutes each, each week, during the first 
school year; during the second year, 33 recitations per week ; the third, 34; during 
the fourth, 32; and during all the remaining years, 32, till the last year, 34. 

In the Real school in Neustadt, Dresden, the number of recitations somewhat 
exceed the above, and generally they equal it. Thus can be seen the amazing amount 
of labor required of the students in these schools ; nor are any pupils excused from 
the full number prescribed in the study-plan. I must not omit the Héheren Burger 
Schule of Nassau, and Gerverbe Schule of Prussia and Saxony, called also, Real 
School, second degree. These are nearly identical in their rank and study-plan, which 
differs from that of the Real school proper, in omitting the Latin entirely and giving 
greater attention to the modern languages, — French and English,—and to those 
branches relating to practical life. These schools are exceedingly popular and suc- 
cessful, being demanded, as with us, by those who do not value drill in Latin as im- 
portant in preparation for the duties of an unprofessional life ; but as the study-plan in 
these schools differs from that of the one described only in the above particulars, it is 
unnecessary to give it here. In the schools of this type which I visited in Berlin and 
Wiesbaden, their appearance impressed me very agreeably ; they seemed more intel- 
lectually active than any similar class of school visited. It had struck me in visiting 
the Real schools of the old type, that the pupils were studying Zaéim with heart and 
head reluctant. 

Gymnasiums rank as highest of a// secondary schools in Germany. It is from these 
that students graduate to enter the universities, and they correspond very nearly to 
our best Latin schools and colleges combined, receiving lads at seven and graduating 
them at eighteen years of age. And most remarkable schools these are. I will not 
give the extended study-plans. 

From that of the Vitzthume Gymnasium of Dresden, Saxony, probably the most 
renowned institution of this class in Germany, and justly, so far as I can judge from 
its study-plan, it is shown that the number of recitations each week varies with the 
different years, from twenty-five to thirty-two, exclusive of singing and turning. 

The course of study in these gymnasiums is of the most thorough and broad char- 
acter, demanding the utmost devotion of their students during the entire course of 
eleven years, and graduating them with a more thorough and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the classics than is often found in the graduates of our best colleges in the 
United States. ! 

The above named schools embrace all, in effect, that are embraced in the justly 
celebrated system of public instruction for boys in Germany. 

I should be glad, if time allowed, to speak of other educational institutions, more 
special in their character. Such as seminaries for teachers ; agricultural, forest, poly- 
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technic, mining and art schools ; conservatories of music; schools for deaf mutes, etc. ; 
for reformation of juvenile offenders, such as the “ Rauhe-Haus” at Hamburg, under 
its founder, Dr. Wichern, and with which I was not agreeably impressed, for in all 
the above classes of schools it was my pleasure to make many visits; but the time is 
limited, and I pass at once to the second topic. 

II. Schools for girls, 

In the German system of instruction, there is a direct and public acknowledgment 
of the mental inequality of the sexes. Goethe says, “The highest attainment of 
woman is to comprehend what man writes,” or to that effect ; which also seems to be 
in accordance with the views of German philosophers and educators of the present 
time. This is seen in the radical difference in the study-plan of the schools for girls 
and those for boys. Never are the two sexes permitted in the same school, except in 
three lowest grades of school, and then only during the first three years of attendance, 
save in the Dorf, or country school, where the population is sparse and a separation 
would greatly increase the expense. 


BuRGER SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


Here the study plan is nearly identical with that in the same class of schools for 
boys, except that in the gir/s’ school is never taught those elementary principles in 
geometry which enter into the boys’ programme; the other branches, elementary and 
common, the girls have the same as the boys, and in addition often, various forms of 
needlework, and cutting out, with embroidery, etc., is added; the girls receive drill in 
turning, the same as the boys. 

Generally no opportunities are offered in the public schools for further education of 
girls than in these Burger schools ; but within a few years superior advantages are 
afforded in several of the cities. Such are variously termed Tochterschule, Hoher- 
Tochters or Girls’ high school, and are admirably adapted for the instruction designed 
toimpart in them. It must, however, be remembered that an exceedingly limited num- 
ber of girls, comparatively, have the opportunity to attend such ; in fact, they seemed 
an experiment with the Germans, and not yet fully acknowledged as an established 
fact, and making part of the system, 

The Victoria school in Berlin is an excellent specimen of this class, though I judge 
the Rath’s Téchters Schule (city girls’ school), in Dresden, superior to any visited by 
me in Germany. The following is the course of study from which can be seen the 
highest facilities furnished girls or young ladies in any of the public schools in Ger- 
many, when it will be evident that not from Germany are we of the United States to 
seek information concerning the education of girls. 


Stupy PLAN oF THE HOHER TOCHTER’s SCHULE, WIESBADE , NASSAU. 


First and second years. Girls seven and eight years old. Religion, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and handwork, needlework, etc.; in all, twenty-one recitations each week. 

Third year. The same as the previous, omitting arithmetic and adding German 
and French Grammar and fine penmanship ; twenty-four recitations per week. 

Fourth year. Religion, German, French, geography, arithmetic, singing, penman- 
ship, handwork, gymnastics ; in all, thirty-one recitations each week. 

fifth year, Girls eleven years old. The same as the previous, omitting arithmetic 
and adding drawing, history, and English ; thirty-three recitations each week. 

Sixth year. Religion, German, French, English, history, natural history, geography, 
singing, arithmetic, fine penmanship, drawing, gymnastics, and handwork ; thirty-seven 
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recitations each week. Literature is added the seventh year ; thirty-eight recitations 
per week, 

Eighth and ninth years. Religion, German, French, English, literature, history, and 
geography, natural history, arithmetic, drawing, singing, handwork, fine needle work, 
embroidery and turning, or gymnastics ; thirty-six recitations per week. 

When it is remembered that each recitation occupies fifty minutes, followed by ten 
minutes recess, it will be seen that for the girls in these schools there are from six to 
seven hours, occupied with recitations, listening to lectures, etc., each day of the 
week. 

Latin, geometry, algebra, the elements of chemistry, natural philosophy, physics, 
astronomy, and other equally useful branches are entirely omitted, even by oral lessons, 
so far as I learned. No attention whatever is given hygiene, deemed so essential 
with us. 

It is thus seen how generally limited are the facilities offered for the school education 
of girls, for it must be remembered that the above description is of the best and 
highest order of girls’ school, of which there are very few in all Germany. Should a 
parent wish to furnish the means of a superior education to his daughter, it can only 
be done, and at great expense, through private tutors, for the private schools for 
young ladies are rarely superior to those described above. In all Germany there is no 
institution where the facilities for the higher culture of young ladies are at all com- 
parable to those furnished at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Nor am I aware 
that such advantages are demanded by any considerable number of parents or edu- 
cators. The idea of decided mental inequality in the sexes is seen not alone in 
schools, but throughout the entire social life and in all classes of society in Germany, 
of which, however, it is not my present purpose to speak. 


After the address, an exercise in object teaching, illustrated with a 
flower, was conducted by Miss M. I. Hanson, of the Newton training 
school. 

In the evening, a lecture was delivered by General H. K. Oliver, of 
Salem. Subject: “ How I was Educated.” It was a very interest- 
ing lecture, and will be found in full in the 1871 volume of the doings 
of the American Institute, when published. 

After the lecture by General Oliver, about twenty young lads and 
misses from the Claflin school favored the convention with some calis- 
thenics, promptly and beautifully performed. 

The secretary of the board of education failing to put in an appear- 
ance, General Oliver favored the audience with some remarks on com- 
pulsory attendance. He said: 


The statistics published by the State board of education will show that there are 
two hundred and eighty thousand children in the State between the ages of five and 
fifteen. The same statistics will tell you, that of this number, the average number in 
the public schools is not up to seventy-five percent; but let us grant that three-fourths 
of two hundred and eighty-eight thousand are found in the public schools. Seventy 
thousand, therefore, are not to be found in the public schools. A portion of this 
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seventy thousand may be found in private schools — say one-half — so that, in Massa- 
chusetts, thirty-five thousand — enough to make thirty regiments — are not at any 
school; and yet we say that public education is free and common. Where are the 
scholars? Take Boston, for instance. From the sworn returns of the school com- 
mittee of Boston, there are forty-six thousand children between the ages of five and 
fifteen years ; and, if the statistics are correct, there are nine thousand five hundred 
and forty-four children not accounted for in any schools. Where are they? Where 
are the unschooled children in other parts of the State? They are in the shops, mills, 
factories; they are cash children in stores; and although there are ten truant officers 
in Boston, the truant officers do not reach this large number. They are not truants ; 
they are under employment, and canot be touched by truant officers. In his visits to 
the factories of the State, he found a large number of children under the age of ten, — 
an infringement of the law. All the mills in the State, with one exception, run eleven 
hours, contrary to law, which says ten hours. This is a law which is not enforced. 
At Fall River, they have a factory school, where the law is complied with, which 
compels children to attend school three months in the year; so at Salem; and an 
effort has been begun at New Bedford, in this direction. These are the only excep- 
tions he knows of. 

The Commonwealth is in danger, therefore. She cannot afford, in an industrial 
point of view, to have thirty thousand children growing up in ignorance. What shall 
be done? School committees and truant officers do not enforce the compulsory laws, 
and so the children escape. In Prussia, each parent acts as an officer to see that the 
children attend school. A cure for this is the introduction of a pure English half-time 
school. One exists in England on the River Aire. The factory owner employs a 
large number of children, who are at school one half of the day, and who work the 
other half. 

Proper officials in this country must be appointed for this very purpose. One-half 
the children of New York never attend school, which accounts for the corruption in 
that city. 

The only safety for a republic is in compulsion of children at school. Parents may 
complain for a while, but this trouble will die away in a few years, and all will go well. 

Mr. Allen asked if the present law is not lived up to, how a more stringent law 
could be enforced? He thought public sentiment was not up to the enforcement or 
the law. Gen. Oliver replied that it ought to be the duty of the State constable to 
appoint one of his force to attend to this matter, and visit all the factories, and enforce 
the law. If one was not enough, let two, or more, be appointed. The trouble in the 
enforcement of the present law was in the word “knowingly,” which gave the factory 
owners an opportunity to escape. 


Saturday morning was devoted to the election of officers; a class 
exercise in language, very admirably conducted by Miss Ellen M. Gif- 
ford ; and practical exercises in arithmetic, given with his usual wit and 
tact, by D B. Hager, Esq., of the State Normal School, Salem. The 
following were elected officers for the ensuing year :— 

PresipentT: G. A. Southworth, Malden. Vice-PRESIDENTS : James 
C. Parsons, Waltham ; George E. Allen, Newton; R H. Fletcher, 
Cambridge ; Mrs. C. C. Turner, Arlington; Miss Susan P. Banks, 
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Waltham. Executive ComMiTTreE: W. A. Wilde, Malden; J. H. 
Davis, Somerville ; Caleb Murdock, Charlestown ; Miss Emma F. 
Munroe, Cambridge ; Miss Sarah E. Foster, Newton. SECRETARY and 
TREASURER: John S. Hayes, Newton. 

The convention was one of the most successful ever held in the 
county, and it separated with mutual congratulations, and — without 
singing Old Hundred. 





HIGH AND CLASSICAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Massachusetts High and Classical School 
Teachers’ Association was held in the hall of the English High School, 
Monday and Tuesday, April 1st and 2d. The President, Mr. W. C. 
Collar, of Boston, presided throughout the meeting. The association 
was found to be a few dollars in debt, but an assessment of fifty cents 
was voted, which will square the accounts. 

The gentleman who was to have read the first paper upon “ Book- 
keeping and Commercial Arithmetic ” not being present, Mr. Anderson, 
of Boston, opened the discussion, 


He said, substantially : We devote from four to six months of the second year to 
bookkeeping. In this time we are able to give a very good knowledge of theory and 
some time to practice. For the last few years commercial arithmetic has been a 
prominent study ; particularly the parts applicable to the business of ordinary stores. 
Here, there is little attention given to theory, but we expect the method to be known 
after practice, and do not expect the reason. This method in arithmetic and book- 
keeping has been successful in the main. And in the high school, where we have 
pursued it some years, I have seen no reason to change. 

I think the whole method of teaching arithmetic in the common schools is radically 
wrong. We have run logical reasoning into the ground. I find that those who fail 
have no knowledge of fundamental principles. I think time has been too much 
devoted to the logic of the matter and not enough to the practice in doing. Where 
only four per cent of pupils go through the grammar school course, those who 
have, certainly have not enough practical arithmetic. I would remedy the diffi- 
culty by giving rule work until eleven, and then logic work, The time spent on 
Colburn’s arithmetic is, in the main, wasted. 

Pupils can do the reasoning faster than I can ; but to what good, except perhaps the 
training? Better emphasize practical, applied work in the Grammar schools, to fit for 
daily life-work those who will drop out. Poverty forces ninety-six per cent of children 
out of school, and they should be provided with the educational basis of business, 
which is practical, not theoretical arithmetic. 

Mr. Woo tson, of the English High School, Boston: —I indorse the utterances 
of Mr. Anderson; I suppose pupils should be taught arithmetic as an art rather 
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than a science. At least the art should be first taught and the science later. A third 
can be gained by this, by not combining, but separating, process and reasoning. 

Mr. HaGar of Salem. —I am uncertain whether I agree or not with the previous 
speakers. I do believe that, as far as practicable, pupils should understand the rea- 
soning, and I do not believe in the amount of mental arithmetic in the primary 
schools. The mental arithmetic there should be concrete, and slate work. Neither 
do I believe in dogmatic teaching ; but logical methods in mathematics lead to logi- 
cal methods elsewhere, and I disapprove of sending scholars from school without the 
general ability to use their reasoning powers. 

I prefer the mental training, without the so-called practical, to the opposite ; man is 
not to be estimated by his knowledge, but by his power of using what he has to get 
more. Questions as to the cost of 54 pounds of sugar at 114 cents are no fairer than 
Mason’s or Carpenter’s examples. If scholars receive a general training, on going 
into business they will easily fit themselves for specials. 

A mistake, indeed, is, in compelling explanations in a certain way. Such work 
requires much practice. Rather permit the expressions of scholars themselves than 
require the accurate words of elders, 

I protest against children being permitted to reach eleven without giving reasons, 
They ought to be taught why. 


Mr. Anderson returned to the discussion, and was followed by Mr. 
A. C. Perkins, of the Lawrence High school, with a paper on “ History 
in High Schools.” 


The general practice in teaching history and the custom I myself have followed, 
of spending two years in a study of the history of Greece, Rome, England, France, 
and perhaps of Syria, Germany, Spain and Italy, I more than suspect is all wrong; I 
fear that it causes the loss of much time and the missing of opportunities for forming 
good habits of reading, thinking, and observing, that we cannot afford to lose. 

It is better, I think, to aim at knowing a good deal of one period and one nation 
during that one period, than to aim at a slight acquaintance with many nations in 
every period. Particularly is this so in boyhood, when habits that accompany zeal 
without knowledge are quite likely to be formed. 

To illustrate, take the history of England. In studying this, I will propose that the 
time be applied chiefly to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Asa preliminary, the study 
of several epochs, in a smaller history, might be approved. Epochs to illustrate the 
origin and growth of the English constitution ; who the aborigines were ; the effects 
of a foreign conquest; chivalry; the growth of government for the people, etc. ; such 
epochs as those of the Romans in England ; the Norman conquest; the origin of 
Parliament, and the Magna Charta. If these were studied, with the geography of 
the places, for seven or eight months, I think a class would be prepared to take some 
large work, and minutely scrutinize the period of Elizabeth, and could profitably 
employ a year and a half more thus. 

Of course different teachers would plan differently. Variations on this plan might 
be proposed. 

Some might outline the so-called great events, the wars, the legislation, the religion 
and education, the business and wealth, the character of the people. The biographies 
of some great individuals might be given, as also the literature and opinions noted. 
But Macaulay commends very strongly the minutiz of the home-life of the people. 
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If it is objected that this leaves out much that all are expected to know, dates and 
names, etc., I answer: the object of studying history is not the acquisition of informa- 
tion, so much as to get a glimpse of what history really is, and to cultivate an interest 
in it, a taste that makes one enjoy Prescott, or Macaulay; a taste that is worth more 
to a young person than the mere memory of volumes of general history. 

The period of Elizabeth might not be considered the best by all. Take the age of 
Pericles in Greeee, Spain during the fifteenth century, Rome in the Punic Wars, or 
any of the many periods in different nations that will occur to all. By this method an 
appreciation of the philosophy of history would be gained, while a few.mere facts 
only known about a people, tend to superficial habits in reading and study. 

Thoroughness in one thing brings one into sympathy with all thorough men. 

Insight into one time gives an aptness for absorbing knowledge of all times, a habit 
of investigation that will apply to all pursuits. 

Mr. Hows, of Jamaica Plain: I dislike the school histories of England and United 
States, because they are running over with dates. I highly approve of notice being 
taken of the connection between English and United States history, and would give 
special attention to all prominent points of English history ; yet feel an inability to 
exhaust any one period and at the same time leave the scholars with all they are 
expected to know of other periods. 

I like the plan of working backward from English to Roman history, and I approve 
of much collateral reading, even story books ; and I would have the scholars write out 
from notes on their reading, believing that this plan would eventually give them an 
interest in the study. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Boston.—I am not satisfied with a history that gives only 
facts, — that does nothing to cultivate a historical taste. 

My theory is, that it is best to pursue history and literature together, showing how 
civilization and politics are united in the two ; history thus is subsidiary to literature. 
The references so common in literature to history, should be looked up, and learned, 
and thus an oversight can be had of a pupil’s general reading ; and also, pupils can be 
made each to do something, and gain certain facts as well as a taste for historical 
reading. We can learn two things better than one, by making one suggestive of the 
other. 

Mr. WILLIston of Cambridge: — History is unsatisfactory because no good 
text-books are to be had. That way which assumes too great maturity in pupils is 
wrong. Personal history is an important part to be learned, and young pupils will 
easily obtain it. These men will serve as pegs to fasten much else to. A text-book 
of a story style is certainly the best at first. One like White’s Eighteen Christian 
Centuries, for second, is good. 

Mr. DaNIeELs of Boston. —I have pursued a ,plan of using an abridgment of the 
Life of Washington, as a reading-book. Pupils take about twenty pages at a lesson, 
discussing prominent points and at the end of the month, I give an easy examination. 
This has done good service, and some have been induced to look up matters in other 
books. My class numbers fifteen boys, about fifteen years old. 

Mr. Minns of Boston. —Text-books are not worded simple enough. They are 
prepared only to fit for an examination in dates, Peter Parley’s history was my early 
study, and it was entertaining. I think that the history of Greece, Rome, England 
and France, is all that can be learned in the time allowed. 

Children have not been taught to think. I like the plan of reading selections of 
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history, or any general matter that has a bearing on the subject. Persons however 
ought to come before mere events. 

PROFESSOR ATKINSON of Boston. — We must regard the mind of the pupil more 
than the subject. Pupils are made to eat too much of the tree of knowledge, and too 
little of the tree of life. The present end of history is more important than the past. 
My plan is to begin with the age of Scott, and combine history and literature of 
that period to the present time. In the second year the students have studied French, 
and I give them Guizot’s Civilization of Europe in the original ; in the third year, the 
United States constitution, with some manual of the British constitution, and the 
history of the eighteenth century, including the Revolutionary war, is given. In the 
fourth year, the commercial and economical side of history is studied in connection 
with political economy. To special students other matter is given. 

Mr. HILts of Lynn. —Some distinct period of importance should be chosen. 
Children read so much light reading that it would be wise if history or biography 
could he substituted. I think both past and present should be taken together. 


In the afternoon. after the introductory business, Mr. Charles Ham- 
mond, of Monson, presented a paper upon “The Utility of Grammar 
in its Relation to Higher Education.” 


An abstract can do small justice to the fine historical sketch of the progress and 
growth of the study of formal systems of grammar, and to the excellent review of the 
opinions of a former age as to the general value of all grades of linguistic study. 

Formerly, the best professors were willing to teach the subject ; and the practical 
result of all grammar discipline was shown to be to increase the power of criticism. 

Our civilization never suffered from an excess of linguistic culture. The paper, as a 
whole, deserves publication, in full, in some historical magazine, as it gave a very clear 
historical view of grammar, and of philological study. We regret our inability (for 
it is only that) to reproduce its leading facts. 

Pror. Crospy, of Salem. —I have lived in a day when grammar was not neglected. 
It came the first thing after the spelling-book. Learning was thus driven in the 
wrong way, — the hardest first. A teacher of mine, on a visit to the house, thinking 
to show his own and my proficiency in grammar, asked me to parse “ candlestick.” 
That was not in the book. I hesitated; but on the principle of letting a long word 
have a long name, I at last settled on preposition or conjunction. Yet I thank my 
early teachers for showing me the importance of the study. The old-fashioned method 
of parsing, by looking out the words in the dictionary, led to a book called “ Leavitt's 
Method of finding out the Part of Speech a word is when it is set down in the Diction- 
ary as being in Several Parts.” (Laughter.) But, seriously, I think grammar is most 
neglected in those institutions to which it is best adapted, —the high school and 
colleges. Like mathematics, it may begin early ; but it has heights to which the 
learned can hardly reach. Even in connection with Latin and Greek, the study of 
grammar is subsidiary to the translation. I believe there is no single study so well 
adapted, if rightly pursued, to cultivate, discipline, and develop the mind. It is the 
mathematics, not of matter, but of mind. It is above mathematics in its subject, and 
equal in its discipline. It is said to present no food to the mind. I believe it is like 
mathematics in this: it is the science of the forms of thought, as that is of the forms 
of matter. 
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Grammar is not so much a part of logic as logic is of grammar. The relations of 
grammar to intellectual philosophy are also very close. The poet, long ago, said, “ To 
study language is to study mind.” The question whether men can have general ideas 
is settled at once by the fact that language is full of them. 

If the study of our language through its grammar were carried into our higher in- 
stitutions, the pupils would understand all languages better, and think better. 

Pror. ATKINSON. —I think we are at cross-purposes as to what is the question ; 
if the maxim of the economist is true, that value is only relation, no teacher, as far 
as I know, questions the value of grammar in its proper place ; and the true discussion 
is as to its place, not its value. Grammar, considered abstractly, needs no defence. 
To ask which is more valuable, the world without or the world within, would be like 
questioning which half of a pair of scissors was the more valuable. Where does each 
come in? ¢s an important question. I know something of the old torments of grammar, 
Stones for bread has been the cruel way too long. 

We should consider that the same course in grammar is not good for practical men 
and for learned men; and I believe heretofore the study has been fitted for neither- 
It has entered too much into the elementary and too little into the higher institutions. 
The trouble at the basis of the fact that young men of seventeen know no better how 
to write their mother tongue than might be expected of a ten year old boy, is not in the 
study, but in the wrong time for the study. At this age they are interested in linguistic 
science, and should be taught it ; but we spoil all by reducing it to the comprehension 
of small minds. I say of this early waste as Montaigne says of Greek and Latin, 
“They are great and beautiful instrumentalities, but they cost too dear. 


Mr. W. C. Collar, of Boston, read a paper on the question, “ Should 
Greek be required for admission to College?” We offer a full abstract, 
as follows :— 


Matthew Arnold’s plea for culture, and the Socratic philosophy, separated by 
twenty centuries, are identical in spirit. Both try to show that the one great indis- 
pensable condition of progress is an open mind, a desire to see things as they really 
are, a willingness to “let your consciousness play freely about your stock notions and 
prejudices.” There is a direct and obvious application of this lesson to the educa- 
tional question now to be discussed. The fact that for 300 years Greek has been 
considered an essential element of a liberal education, and that a large majority of 
men of culture believe that it would be an injury to the higher education to answer 
this question in the negative, seems to afford reason for retaining Greek. 

But it is to be considered, first, that few deem it as important relatively as it was 
formerly thought to be; second, there is a large and growing number of advanced 
minds who believe the classics will have, and ought to be given up; and third, of 
those who would hold on to Greek, many have never given the subject independent 
thought. 

But the reasoning, not the opinions of men concern us. A show of hands can 
decide no such topic. 

The question is, not whether Greek shall be wholly abandoned, but whether those 
who have no aptitude for it should be forced to pursue it, in order to obtain the 
liberty of pursuing in higher institutions those studies for which they have an apti- 
tude. 

The arguments for the support of Greek rest, first, upon the supposed value of the 
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study as an instrument of mental training; second, upon the supposed practical 
utility of a knowledge of Greek; and third, upon the excellence of Greek literature. 
Greek is excellent for training; I do not deny it. I assume, however, that Latin is 
studied by those who take Greek. Do you introduce a new and different discipline 
by adding another language? Except in vocabulary, the two languages are essentially 
alike. The method of study is the same, and a boy simply goes over again in Greek 
what he has already done in Latin. The extra tax upon the memory in Greek is a 
decided disadvantage. If I am told that there are subtle distinctions in Greek that 
are not paralleled in Latin, I answer, that shows its unsuitableness for all classes of 
minds. It is too fine an instrument for coarse work. I think, then, Greek adds 
nothing in the way of discipline ; I might go further, and maintain it to be a positive 
hinderance to the discipline we aim at, and which might be gained if half the time 
required for its rudiments were spent on Latin. ‘Thc profound study of one subject 
gives mental energy and power. To give an appetite for knowledge, to make the 
mind curious and observant, the faculties must be exercised upon a considerable 
variety of subjects, and the failure to see this truth clearly is at the bottom of our 
defective primary education, But later in Latin, our object, aside from the language 
and literature, is to gain power of thought and expression, of clear analysis, of con- 
centration. 

It is not possible to study both Latin and Greek so critically as to gain all this 
without more time. The experiment of studying two languages superficially, has had 
a fair trial; I propose we try the experiment of studying one thoroughly ; second, as 
to the practical utility of Greek. The value of Greek to a knowledge of English is 
shown by the fact that according to Trench, only five per cent of our whole vocabu- 
lary is derived from Greek, to say nothing of our ordinary spoken and written words ; 
and a better authority gives us reason to think there is no more than one per cent of 
Greek derivatives. 

Considering what the author of “ Day-dreams of a Schoolmaster,” calls “ the ridicul- 
ous brevity of human life,” it seems hardly worth while to learn Greek for the sake of 
this small value. That Greekis necessary to the physician and to the clergyman is an 
argument for its study. As to the first, De. Quincey says: “ All knowledge can be 
translated,” and Hippocrates may be read in English with profit, while Greek particles, 
or delicate differences between the aorist and imperfect, if not known, would scarcely 
be a great loss. I doubt if a minister’s success in winning souls would be enhanced 
much by being able to read the Greek Testament with the aid of commentary and 
lexicon. Most of our theological students are not graduates of colleges which shows 
that Greck is not a sime gua non. 

The indisputable excellence of Greek literature is the third, and, undoubtedly, strong 
argument. ‘There is great danger of proving too much by insisting that our loss is 
irreparable, if we do not know the literature in the original. By the same argument 
Hebrew is a necessity, and its literature cannot be spared. Consider the value of 
Hebrew as a literature, and see how misleading is the argument for the study of Greek 
based upon its intrinsic literary value. Such a reasoning assumes two things: first, 
that Greek can be appreciated only through the original language ; and second, that a 
very limited amount of study suffices to open all its treasures to the student, Both 
are groundless assumptions. Entire facility in the original will give a higher appre- 
ciation, indeed ; but this value is much exaggerated. What is really lost in a transla- 
tion of merit, is lost not to the average reader, but to the accomplished scholar. And 
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Grammar is not so much a part of logic as logic is of grammar. The relations of 
grammar to intellectual philosophy are also very close. The poet, long ago, said, “ To 
study language is to study mind.” The question whether men can have general ideas 
is settled at once by the fact that language is full of them. 

If the study of our language through its grammar were carried into our higher in- 
stitutions, the pupils would understand all languages better, and think better. 

Pror. ATKINSON. —I think we are at cross-purposes as to what is the question ; 
if the maxim of the economist is true, that value is only relation, no teacher, as far 
as I know, questions the value of grammar in its proper place ; and the true discussion 
is as to its place, not its value. Grammar, considered abstractly, needs no defence, 
To ask which is more valuable, the world without or the world within, would be like 
questioning which half of a pair of scissors was the more valuable. Where does each 
come in? zs an important question. I know something of the old torments of grammar, 
Stones for bread has been the cruel way too long. 

We should consider that the same course in grammar is not good for practical men 
and for learned men; and I believe heretofore the study has been fitted for neither. 
It has entered too much into the elementary and too little into the higher institutions 
The trouble at the basis of the fact that young men of seventeen know no better how 
to write their mother tongue than might be expected of a ten year old boy, is not in the 
study, but in the wrong time for the study. At this age they are interested in linguistic 
science, and should be taught it ; but we spoil all by reducing it to the comprehension 
of small minds. I say of this early waste as Montaigne says of Greek and Latin, 
“They are great and beautiful instrumentalities, but they cost too dear. 


Mr. W. C. Collar, of Boston, read a paper on the question, “ Should 
Greek be required for admission to College?” We offer a full abstract, 
as follows :— 


Matthew Arnold’s plea for culture, and the Socratic philosophy, separated by 
twenty centuries, are identical in spirit. Both try to show that the one great indis- 
pensable condition of progress is an open mind, a desire to see things as they really 
are, a willingness to “let your consciousness play freely about your stock notions and 
prejudices.” There is a direct and obvious application of this lesson to the educa- 
tional question now to be discussed. The fact that for 300 years Greek has been 
considered an essential element of a liberal education, and that a large majority of 
men of culture believe that it would be an injury to the higher education to answer 
this question in the negative, seems to afford reason for retaining Greek. 

But it is to be considered, first, that few deem it as important relatively as it was 
formerly thought to be; second, there is a large and growing number of advanced 
minds who believe the classics will have, and ought to be given up; and third, of 
those who would hold on to Greek, many have never given the subject independent 
thought. 

But the reasoning, not the opinions of men concern us. A show of hands can 
decide no such topic. 

The question is, not whether Greek shall be wholly abandoned, but whether those 
who have no aptitude for it should be forced to pursue it, in order to obtain the 
liberty of pursuing in higher institutions those studies for which they have an apti- 
tude. 

The arguments for the support of Greek rest, first, upon the supposed value of the 
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study as an instrument of mental training; second, upon the supposed practical 
utility of a knowledge of Greek ; and third, upon the excellence of Greek literature. 
Greek is excellent for training; I do not deny it. I assume, however, that Latin is 
studied by those who take Greek, Do you introduce a new and different discipline 
by adding another language? Except in vocabulary, the two languages are essentially 
alike. The method of study is the same, and a boy simply goes over again in Greek 
what he has already done in Latin. The extra tax upon the memory in Greek is a 
decided disadvantage. If I am told that there are subtle distinctions in Greek that 
are not paralleled in Latin, I answer, that shows its unsuitableness for all classes of 
minds. It is too fine an instrument for coarse work. I think, then, Greek adds 
nothing in the way of discipline ; I might go further, and maintain it to be a positive 
hinderance to the discipline we aim at, and which might be gained if half the time 
required for its rudiments were spent on Latin, ‘The profound study of one subject 
gives mental energy and power. To give an appetite for knowledge, to make the 
mind curious and observant, the faculties must be exercised upon a considerable 
variety of subjects, and the failure to see this truth clearly is at the bottom of our 
defective primary education, But later in Latin, our object, aside from the language 
and literature, is to gain power of thought and expression, of clear analysis, of con- 
centration. 

It is not possible to study both Latin and Greek so critically as to gain all this 
without more time. The experiment of studying two languages superficially, has had 
a fair trial; I propose we try the experiment of studying one thoroughly ; second, as 
to the practical utility of Greek. The value of Greek to a knowledge of English is 
shown by the fact that according to Trench, only five per cent of our whole vocabu- 
lary is derived from Greek, to say nothing of our ordinary spoken and written words ; 
and a better authority gives us reason to think there is no more than one per cent of 
Greek derivatives. 

Considering what the author of “ Day-dreams of a Schoolmaster,” calls “the ridicul- 
ous brevity of human life,” it seems hardly worth while to learn Greek for the sake of 
this small value. That Greek is necessary to the physician and to the clergyman is an 
argument for its study. As to the first, De. Quincey says: “ All knowledge can be 
translated,” and Hippocrates may be read in English with profit, while Greek particles, 
or delicate differences between the aorist and imperfect, if not known, would scarcely 
be a great loss, 1 doubt if a minister’s success in winning souls would be enhanced 
much by being able to read the Greek Testament with the aid of commentary and 
lexicon. Most of our theological students are not graduates of colleges which shows 
that Greek is not a sine gua non. 

The indisputable excellence of Greek literature is the third, and, undoubtedly, strong 
argument. ‘There is great danger of proving too much by insisting that our loss is 
irreparable, if we do not know the literature in the original. By the same argument 
Hebrew is a necessity, and its literature cannot be spared. Consider the value of 
Hebrew as a literature, and see how misleading is the argument for the study of Greek 
based upon its intrinsic literary value. Such a reasoning assumes two things: first, 
that Greek can be appreciated only through the original language ; and second, that a 
very limited amount of study suffices to open all its treasures to the student. Both 
are groundless assumptions. Entire facility in the original will give a higher appre- 
ciation, indeed ; but this value is much exaggerated. What is really lost in a transla- 
tion of merit, is lost not to the average reader, but to the accomplished scholar, And 
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there is often an additional charm in a good translation, likely to be missed in the 
original. How few ever arrive at the point of reading the thought of the original 
Greek without consciously translating ; even easy Greek, few read at sight. To read 
French with perfect ease, one must go over carefully, certainly not less than four or 
five small volumes of 400 pages, in prose, and as much more in verse. German re- 
quires double that, surely, or 8,000 pages. To read Greek as one reads French (not 
with perfect facility), must require double the pages of German, viz.: 16,000 pages, 
equal to about forty duodecimo volumes of 400 pages each. No one would say that 
was an extravagant estimate. To make sure, I will suppose that to one who has 
carefully read the equivalent of twenty small volumes, the treasures of Greek are 
unlocked. Now, what do pupils read? The amount of Greek required for admission 
to Harvard is 257 pages. The class of 1863, I find, read in college 609 pages. The 
two together equal a little more than two of our twenty required volumes. This is 
the magnificent result of eight years study. The dismal truth is, that it is safe to 
assume that very few read even this much of Greek. The nominal requisites are not 
the real ones. These are lamentably small. Facts show that it is enough to know 
the inflections to pass in Greek grammar for admission to Harvard; and lately an 
applicant was received who had read only one book of Anabasis and no Homer. It 
must not be forgotten, too, that the standard at Harvard is higher than at other col- 
leges. Ambherst, in 1870, read less than three-fifths what Harvard did in 1863. A 
recent class in Yale a little more than three-fifths. From turther examination we 
may conclude that Harvard College classes go over, on the average, about one-tenth 
what is necessary to read Greek with ease and to possess themselves of its literature, 
while other colleges accomplish three-fiftieths. The most advanced, then, are like 
Moses on the top of Pisgah; they can see the promised land, but at what a distance ! 

In view of these facts, is it not time to cease talking of the advantages of Greek 
literature to the average student? 

Pror. Goopwin, of Cambridge. — When I was told, on coming over here, that 
Mr. Collar, whom I[ had looked upon as one of the champions of classical scholarship, 
was to read a paper against Greek, I thought it must be a huge April Fool Day's 
joke. By taking each argument separately I think he disposes of them more easily 
than if together. The question seems to me to be not whether we will give up Greek 
and keep classical scholarship, but whether we give up the latter altogether. The 
fact that some can’t learn algebra ought not to have much weight in the forming of a 
curriculum of study. 

The question is not whether we should introduce a new class of pupils, but whether 
we should change the literary course. The University of Berlin, for instance, is an 
institution where anything can be studied. The grounds why I believe in Greek are, 
that it combines the greatest amount of discipline, utility, and culture. Settle the first 
and last, and the second settles itself. To give up the classics would be practically 
to abandon linguistic study. There is a mistake in grammar in classics. Too much 
time is spent on exceptions, as in prosody; I never learned that list. I don’t know 
them and don’t intend to. More elementary syntax and less etymology would be bet- 
ter. As to translations, few read them through. Pope’s Homer is read not for its 
Homer but for its Pope. I never saw a decent translation of Eschylus. Ten years 
ago there was none of Plato. The Greek may be compared to the sun, while Latin 
is like the full-moon after sunset. 

As to the amount read, the class of 1863 referred to, was on the border land, as it 
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were. Now, classes who keep up Greek, read in senior year 10,000 lines of poetry 
and an equal course of Plato and Aristotle at same time. The juniors do as much. 

Classes do four times as much as ten years ago. I myself then made a mistake in 
not having enough translated. One thing is noticeable in the English Universities, 
and that is, the immense facility of translation at sight, even by ordinary scholars. 

Mr. COLtar, of Boston. —I am not opposed to classical education, nor does it 
seem to me to be a question of abandoning classical education. There are many 
arguments for Latin not good for Greek. If Greek goes out, Latin need not go. 
There will be so much the more time for it. 

I question, after all, whether the statement I made as to the amount read by the 
class of 1863, in Harvard, is nota fair statement of the average in all colleges. The 
facility of reading at sight in English Universities is the result of the vast amount of 
time. Yet a competent authority says that “few can construe even easy Latin and 
Greek at sight.” 

Pror. Crosby, of Salem.—I agree with both gentlemen, although they seem on 
opposite sides. My idea of a college is not a place through which all pupils must be 
dragged, but a place of a University character. Like a Bazar, where anyone can go 
and purchase what he wants, and where there should be required only that genera, 
culture which one needs to prosécute his special study. Berlin is a good model, I 
believe I shall see the like here. 

Prov. ATKINSON, of Boston. — Mr. Collar’s idea is a little bit misunderstood, 
His paper is a defence of, not an assault upon, Greek literature, —a defence against 
the abuse of it. I spent dismal years preparing myself, and dismal years since, fitting 
others for Harvard College. The university is the true ideal. Not necessarily a shop 
for single articles, but with many courses of study. A// boys are required to get 
Greek, and the result is, there are mo classical scholars. The classical education of 
America is asham. If the pressure were taken off teachers, we should have sound 
practical, sound scientific, and sound classical education, 

PRESIDENT ELLIOT, of Harvard College. — Whatever colleges require, schools set 
themselves to teach; therefore college requisites determine the organization of our 
schools, But it is surprising how few graduates of colleges there are in our profes- 
sional schools. What is the character of secondary education? is a question of im- 
portance to professional schools as well as colleges. The secondary schools should 
train men for the professional schools as well as for colleges. For these, Latin, French, 
and German are necessary. How, then, does this new feature affect the study of 
Greek ? The question is wider than any have yet made it. 


On Tuesday the convention met at 94, President Collar in the chair. 
The Secretary being absent, on motion of Mr. Babson, of Boston, Mr. 
B.' Groce, of Peabody, was elected Secretary, pro tem. Mr. S. Thurber, 
of Hyde Park, read the first paper on “‘ The Pronunciation of Latin.” 


The question of reform in our pronunciation of Latin presses upon us in such 
sort that it cannot possibly be disregarded. The statement that the present condition 
of scholarship does not warrant a change, is relevant to the matter at issue only when 
made by those who have carefully informed themselves of the results of modern phil- 
ological study. From such it is now rarely heard. 

The difference between the Roman and the traditional English methods of pro- 
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nouncing Latin is found principally in the sounds of the vowels and diphthongs and of 
the consonants ¢, g, 7, and v. 

To the vowels and diphthongs must be assigned substantially their so-called Jtalian 
sounds, In this matter, we are not without explicit directions from the ancients them- 
selves. Quintilian, ¢. g., directs us to pronounce the vowel a, “ patulo maxime ove,” 
and many such phonetic helps from original sources are gathered by the modern 
workers in this line. . : 

To assume as the name of our pronunciation of the Latin vowels, the name-sounds 
of the vowels in the English alphabet, is still further unreasonable, because these 
English name-sounds are notably abnormal and are themselves the result of recent 
phonetic change. The history of this change, as it may be read in Earle’s Philology 
of the English Tongue, is a most curious and instructive study. Moreover, the name- 
sounds of the vowels are by no means their only sounds, even in modern English. 
Together with /aéor, we have canon, dragon, valor; with fever, we have never, present, 
chemist ; with final, we have vigil, primer, image ; with over, we have scholar, honor, 
province. Thus it comes to pass, that while the traditional system professes to pro- 
nounce Latin after analogy of the English, it actually refuses, in the case of such 
Latin words as canon, memor, vigor, honor, to find their analogues in their almost 
unchanged derivatives, but persists in selecting from all the English sounds precisely 
those which it is certain that the Latin words could not have had. It is objected to 
the reformed pronunciation that it obscures derivation. It is the system whiclf pro- 
fesses zot to obscure derivation that asks us to pronounce draco, parens, vigil, schola, 
with long penults, the Latin Jost like the English word of the same letters, and Jostis, 
with the radical vowel sounded short. 

The Roman system implies a constant recognition of the quantity of vowels, not 
merely in penults, for the sake of the accent, but in all syllables for the sake of the 
sound. Quantity in Latin was strictly observed. In the pre-classic period it was 
even designated graphically. Now, in what part of a vowel does its quantity reside 
if not in its sound? What else is Jong or short? In the old Latin grammars, quan- 
tity is the little joker: now you see it, and you don’t—in orthoepy, nothing ; in 
prosody, everything. The introduction of a little veracit here is wnolesome. Nor 
is this recognition of quantity laborious to the pupil. To remember quantity as a 
thing abstract and remote, while practising strict disregard of it as a thing tangible 
and concrete, is, indeed, difficult. But to acquire from the outset a correct pronuncia- 
tion of quantity is to acquire without labor, and almost unconsciously, a thorough 
knowledge of quantity. It may even make unnecessary the memorizing of the rules 
of prosody. 

The consonants c and g are to be pronounced invariably as pure, unassibilated pala- 
tals. No fact of Latin phonetics is better established than this. The sibilation of these 
letters before ¢, 7, and y, is justified only by appeal to the mere literal fact in modern lan- 
guage. How teachers can have endured the havoc which their system masses with 
the inflection of such words as amicus, fagus, dico, it is not easy to see. If an appeal 
to modern languages must be made, it would be more reasonable to ask what influence 
they allow vocal changes to exert upon stem-consonants? Such facts as these should 
be noted : — cow — dine, corn — kernel, cat — kitten, cag — keg, scum — skim, cake — cook 
— kitchen ; il trace —il traca, il juge — il jugea ; lago—laghi, fuoco — fuochi, cerco— 
cerchi— cerca, prego, preghi prega; toque —tocaste — tec ; juzgué —juzgd ; comecet 
— comegaste — comegon, paguci — pagasto—pagou. Such cases as Italian amico — 
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amici and Span. digo — diceo, are rare enough to be accounted exceptional. The true 
orthoepic lesson taught us by modern languages is therefore one of persistence of 
sound throughout inflection. 

Of 7, it is hardly necessary to speak at all,as the character is disappearing from good 
editions of Latin texts, leaving in its place a letter which will not lead even peda- 
gogues astray. The reformed orthography will also make it easier to restore to the 
v its Roman semi-vowel sound. 

In the use of Latin as a discipline for youth it is unphilosophical to say that we 
want it a// dut its phonetics. We want it as a wit, with all the light we can get to 
iluminate our teaching of every part. For us, also, archeology and philology are en- 
larging the bounds of knowledge. 


At the close of this paper the Secretary read a letter from Mr. Kimp- 
ton, President of the Hampden County Association, conveying an 
invitation to be present at its next meeting. Mr. Stebbins, of Spring- 
field, seconded this invitation. 


Mr. HAamMMonpn, of Monson, opened the discussion of Mr. T.’s paper. As to the 
merits of the paper as a scholarly production and the justice done the theory, there 
can be only one opinion. As to the main point, the appeal comes to us on the 
assumption that Germany has claims on our consideration simply because it is Ger- 
many. It is the old fallacy, “ you must do so, because wise men think so,” ° The im- 
plied assumption is like the assumption of two hundred years ago, as to the barbarism 
of our English speech. For one, I venture to offer as a piece of infidelity, that while 
the continental languages are to be admired for many things, the English, — “ with 
all thy faults, I love thee still!” The fact is, the English race is to rule. Its dialects 
and speech are to go round the world, and it is to be the predominating language. 

We are under no obligation to say that the ancient sounds must rule. Good usage 
is not a constant quantity. Even comparing the” speech of one generation with the 
rest, we can see the changes. Indeed, language were useless if it did not change. 
Every high school that teaches Latin as an introduction to English literature, can- 
not afford to pay so much attention as would be necessary by this system. There is 
no permanency in vocalization of the human race. It is, in my opinion, a useless 
matter to devote attention to this so-called reform. Our English will equal the Ger- 
man and transcend it in time. We are taught by Germany now ; by-and-by we shall 
be the teachers. Our influence on Japan is a straw in the current, showing the way 
of progress. 

Mr. WILLISTON, of Cambridge. —I have been an enthusiast in favor of the new 
method, and even now would adopt it in part. 

There are two questions, Ist.. What was the Roman pronunciation? 2nd. Is it 
expedient to adopt it? The second is really two questions, if we consider the two 
classes to be taught ; one going to college and the other only continuing the study for 
three, and never move than four years. 

For the latter class, I think it is not expedient to adopt it at all, as they study 
Latin for its connection with English, and such a pronunciation obscures English, 
Besides, the study of Latin becomes yearly more and more difficult to impose upon 
children, and if a foreign pronunciation be added, the tendency against antiquity is 
still stronger. For college-fitted boys, I have tried it for a year. If they could give 
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it fluently and readily, I think I should like it; but if stiffly and mechanically then 
the old is better. Yet the old is wrong as regards quantity, and I think we might 
adopt the new with respect to the vowels. If Latin were to be a spoken language it 
would be a different thing. Even the German scholars while they know the Roman 
method, do not use it. There is one practical difficulty not met by the paper. Take 
the words ‘vigor’ and ‘venus.’ Suppose a boy construing. The tendency is not to 
be able to do two things at the same moment, — viz., pronounce the Latin and the 
English correctly. Weshould spell it with a “we,” and pronounce it with a “we,” 
tov, I’m afraid. 

Mr. DANIELS, of Boston. — There seems to me to be one point of difficulty qver- 
looked. Granted that grammarians show us clearly what they mean, it is not clear 
that we can do it. 

If it is so difficult to pronounce French from a study of rules, aside from the guide 
of a genuine French teacher, would not the same difficulty occur in Latin? The 
method is not all agreed upon either. Mr. Ellis, who is good authority, says the best 
phonetic students have but a poor idea of it, after all. A committee of the Oxford 
schools recommends that no sound be attempted that does not already exist in Eng- 
lish. I sympathize with Mr. Perkins’ article in the Teacher of April. However, | 
never did follow all of Andrews & Stoddard’s rules, and perhaps shall be forced into 
this new current. 

Mr. HILts, of Lynn. — Mr. Richardson has been quoted as authority, but appar- 
ently few have read Professor Thatcher's review of him in the Mew Zuglander for 
1861. 

Let us rather undertake to see how the Romans ¢hough?, than quibble about what no 
modern living can know, — the old Roman pronunciation. 


The subject was then laid on the table. Mrs. A. G. Woolson, of 


Boston, then read a paper on “ The Departmental system of Instruc- 
tion.” 


* 


By the departmental system, I understand any of the variations in the system 
which assigns to each teacher one or more special topics to be taught; and by the 
class system, opposed to it, that plan by which the scholar and not, the studies are 
divided among the instructors. The latter is almost always followed 4n the primary 
schools, and no one doubts its propriety there, while the former prevails in our col- 
leges. The question, then, arises, At what stage of the pupils’ school life shall the 
method change to the departmental? The only exception to the adoption of the class 
system in grammar schools that I have known of late, is that furnished by the city of 
Auburn, Maine. The superintendent believes in the departmental system, even for 
grammar schools, and believes it has succeeded during the one year’s trial there. 

He claims that the most valuable feature has been the freedom with which a scholar 
has been allowed to advance from one class to another in the same study without 
reference to any one else. This should be hailed as a welcome experiment by al! 
educators. But until a fuller trial, the high school must be the border ground be- 
tween the systems. What shall we do here ? 

Those who defend the departmental system reckon its salient advantages as six. 
First. All teachers are not competent to teach all branches and therefore special pre- 
dilections should be consulted. A lack of fitness may also arise from the deficiencies 
of education, It is only recently that physical science has forced itself into our uni- 
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versities, even ; and the truest and best instruction in science can only be given by a 
man thoroughly enthusiastic and specially educated ; they claim. To expect the same 
mind to treat in succeeding hours, with undiminished interest and learning, the subjec- 
tive mode in Latin, the sines of trigonometry, the pronunciation of Norman English, 
and the scanning of French verse, is to assume that all schoolmasters are “ admirable 
Crichtons,” and epitomes of all the intellectual gifts. Even our school committees, — 
wisest of men, —are beginning to discover that they are not competent to judge of 
every branch of instruction, and are reconciling themselves to the inevitable advent of 
women into their boards, by reflection that they will at least know something of the 
sewing which timid little damsels in the grammar schools spread before their be- 
wildered eyes. A second consideration affecting the teacher is this. The time now 
not used for recitation is made available for advancing his work, and his hours of 
preparation, whether at home or school, will be spent more profitably to all when one 
study alone engrosses his time. Thirdly. The system allows the teacher to maintain 
his acquaintance with the pupil throughout his whole course, and so he knows what 
to require of him and how best to advance him. The acquaintance thus may be of 
moral benefit also, and the friendship between teacher and pupil give a greater power 
to the teacher’s influence. Fourth. When men and women teach in the same schools, 
as they should in all schools, the pupils gain from contact with both the masculine 
and feminine mind, and while the pupil may continue to recite to one teacher through- 
out the course, he is not limited to one during any period of time, since each branch 
is recited to a different instructor. A fifth reason concerns health of body and mind. 
The change of s-ene in passing to and fro, the change of air and the exercise, rest 
and help both mind and body. Lastly. Greater economy is possible in the supply of 
apparatus, which is getting to hold so prominent a place in our teaching. 

But despite these six so cogent reasons, the defender of the class system holds his 
ground. He replies, grant all this; we also perceive the errors. First, as to the 
efficiency of the teacher. The method will make him narrow and inactive, dwelling 
constantly on one subject; limited to one sphere of thought he will give it undue 
prominence. For lack of interest in a wide range of study he fails in fertility of illus- 
tration and vivacity, and from his own ease in learning, also fails to see the difficulties 
of, and sympathize with, pupils. 

This deep investigation, too, is out of place ina High school, where the elements 
are to be dealt with ; and culture should be extensive rather than deep, in a teacher, 
Second. By class system the teacher is not the slave of general regulations. He can 
divide his own time, and find opportunity to teach pupils moral truths which are of 
first importance. 

The service which pupils, left uninstructed in these things, can give to the world is 
slight ; and yet many of our high school assistants know full well how impossible it 
is to obtain time for such work under the departmental system, 

So long as percentage is the aim, and only consideration, moral instruction will 
languish. When all our elaborate and tyrannous systems of marking are banished to 
the shades, our schools will take a new start toward intelligence and virtue. 

That unrecognized instruction, too, which is so often driven out, is possible to the 
class system. 

Again, it is only the teacher who has the pupil in a@// his recitations who can judge 
him fairly, and is able to supplement his deficiencies by careful training, and to de- 
velop his endowments. 
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But the strongest point for the class system, is the control it gives in discipline, 
where the pupil is subject to but one teacher. 

The theory that self-control can take the place of external force in our higher insti- 
tutions is not upheld by fact. Even in colleges, the constant supervision which the 
class system would give, would be of immense benefit. But the established ideas of 
university privileges by which these young citizens learn to despise civil laws, and to 
defy policemen, —as if there could be a privileged class in a republic, —seem so 
firmly rooted in their midst, that we may hope for no reform till the presence of 
young ladies among them shall force them to respect themselves. 

Such is a comparison of the two methods. If compelled to draw a conclusion, I 
should hesitate which to choose. The prevailing New-England system seems prefer- 
able to either, where neither system wholly prevails. All the pupils sit together, but 
recite in other rooms. This system combines good features of the two. This method 
is in force in smaller cities ; but in the large ones of the West the departmental sys- 
tem prevails. Boston alone maintains the strict class system. 

‘Boston’s decision may be wise, but it is the result not of preference but of habit. 
The fact that every other city thinks it better to put both sexes together in the high 
school has no influence. She sorts out her 1,500 high school pupils and puts the girls 
by themselves, and divides the boys into two classes, — those fitting for college and those 
fitting for business. If a girl desire to enter Cornell or Michigan, she must go to a 
private school to fit. Not only does Cambridge say, “ You can’t come in,” but also 
Boston adds, “ We won’t fit you to get in.” Inall other New-England schools she fits 
for college in the boys’ classes if she desires. These facts make me say that Boston 
consults habit, not preference, nor reason, in keeping the class system. 

But methods are, after all, less potent than men. It is the teacher who makes the 
school, and whatever be the method, he will owe his success, or failure, chiefly to him- 
self. 

Mr. STEBBINS, of Springfield. — I am not less delighted than surprised to hear so 
much educational orthodoxy in Boston, and to know it is a native product. The 
principle*of division of labor has its limits. There is great gain in some instances 
and none in others. The departmental system is impracticable in the great majority 
of high schools. In dealing with material things there is nothing to limit, but in 
education there is a limit of capacity to receive and to impart instruction. 

The specialist, in teaching his higher abstractions, becomes impatient of detail. It 
is as important that he be sensible as enthusiastic. If there is difficulty in seaching 
three or four branches, how can we expect a pupil toacguire them? There is no difii- 
culty in getting teachers to teach several branches. And is the object of our schools 
to produce experts? That begins later than high schools. The compromise of 
the essay is the needed thing. In Springfield, in the new high school building, we 
have two rooms for study, always still, and class rooms where nothing but teaching is 
done. If teachers can teach all studies, they are less likely to exercise a distorting 
influence upon pupils. 

Mr. PHILBRICK, of Boston. —I think the essayist stepped out of her path to notice 
the Boston high schools. The system here is not a matter of habit. It was dis- 
cussed all of one winter by experts. We might just as well say it was necessity 
settled the plan of the cities of the West. The “one horse” schools which teach 
everything, were necessary there, and they haven’t progressed enough to depart from 
it. The history of education sets at rest a thousand theories. Boston is perfectly 
unparalleled in the variety of her high schools ; and as we advance, the line of pro- 
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gress is by separation rather than combination, We need schools to suit every condi- 
tion; and where all are co-ordinate, a mistake in choice of one school by a boy, may 
be remedied by a transfer. 

Mrs. WooLson, of Boston. — Variety sounds well, but how does it affect girls ? 
She can’t choose. History does settle things. See other cities and institutions, — 
Cornell for instance. The studies of the English High school are as eminently fit for 
girls as boys. 

The subdivision that excludes girls is carried too far. Girls ought to have an 
opportunity to fit for college if they wish to. Besides, if they desire a position as 
assistant in a high school, Boston cannot fit them for it. Boston ought to recognize 
the progress of woman as a fact, and private schools ought not to have the advan- 
tage when we believe in the superiority of public schools.” 


The question was tabled, and after an intermission, and a resolution 
looking toward a committing of the association on the subject of Latin 
pronunciation was offered and withdrawn, Professor Charles D. 
Morris, of Peekskill, N. Y., read a paper on “The Crude Form Sys- 
tem, as applied to the Ancient Languages.” From the nature of the 
subject it is impossible to give a satisfactory abstract, but the main 
thoughts were as follows :— 


I prefer to call the system of which I am to speak, the stem-system, rather than, 
as announced, the crude-form system. The definitions of stems, as given in a variety 
of grammars, are singularly contradictory and obscure. I say that the stem of a noun 
or verb is that form which conveys the radical meaning of the word, divested of all 
indication of syntactical relation, and which, by its final letter, shows the mode of 
inflection proper to the word, 

We admit that the nominative of nouns and first person of verbs are not to be 
abandoned, but claim that these give too little indication of the inflection ; but they do 
give some. We assert that the ¢r-we stem shows much more than these can, and ina 
large number of instances decides the gender. Beside, we claim that the nominative 
case is something more than a simple equivalent of an English noun, but indicates 
syntactical relation like other cases, But a stem contains nothing beyond the simple 
notion of the word. 

I assume, without stopping to prove, for lack of time, that the Latin nouns of 

Decl. I. have stems ending in a, 
oR 
oe 
*: Ve 
se 

And that Latin verbs of 

Conj. I. have stems ending in a. 
ae 2 _ 
° he * a u or a comsonant, 


ce I V. “ “ “ “ 1. 


I claim that the stem is an invariable guide to declension, and makes clear and 
systematic the many exceptions to the present method. 
In dealing with the facts of Latin declension, after the case-endings are supposed 
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to be learned, it seems to me that there are but three courses open to the compiler of 
agrammar. 1. As Mr. Harkness does, he may give in detail all possible variation of 
form, arranged as well as possible for reference ; or, like Mr. Allen, omit all of them, 
referring the learner to the dictionary; or, he may adopt the stem-system, in which 
the learner needs no more than the knowledge of the form of the word itself, and 
may let both dictionary and grammar alone as far as inflection goes, because all 
anomalies and irregularities disappear, and the facts have ranged themselves under a 
very small number of the most simple rules, more easy of acquisition than the par- 
ticulars coming under a single one of Mr. Harkness’s divisions. The advantages in 
regard to gender, time forbids me to show, but they are great, with one exception, viz., 
in Dec. IL. 

If, now, we presume the pupil able to inflect any given stem, nothing remains but to 
teach him to discern the stem in the inflected form in the text. My own practice is, 
to require pupils to read aloud all the.stems in order, parsing only a word now 
and then. This saving of time is no slight matter. The stem-system not only lessens 
the amount of matter, but renders it easier for teachers to test their pupils’ progress. 

As to objections, I have never discovered nor heard of a valid one. 

The supposed ditticulty regarding the consultation of dictionaries vanishes in prac- 
tice. 

The objection that the system deals with pure abstractions, — “a system of phan- 
tom-forms which never had any existence at all,” is answered in an extract from 
Curtins’ Erlant, p. 48, the last part of which is as follows: ‘ The stems are no abstrac- 
tions. They exist, though not independently and separately, and have as much claim 
to recognition by science as the cells of plants; or, one may say, as letters, which, 
with very few exceptions, are not used separately in actual speech. Without a correct 
knowledge of stems, no rational theory of sounds or the foundation of words is 
possible.’ 

Prof. Goodwin's remark in his preface to his Greek grammar, regarding the advisa- 
bility of teaching boys to call words by their stems as long as the leading scholars of 
Europe are not ugited as to what is the stem of certain words, is misleading. The 
notion is perfectly groundless that there does exist a serious fluctuation of opinion 
among philologists as to what should be assumed as the stem of words. ’ 

The “ Nation,” in a review of my Latin grammar last June, says: “ Unfortunately, as 
it seems to us, the book is based on the crude form system, against which we have 
already given our opinion in these columns.” I have been wholly unable to discover 
the article referred to, and think that while the article may have been written it was 
never inserted. That there are no inaccuracies due tv my ignorance or inadvertence, 
in my grammars, I should be the last to maintain ; but that there are any due to the 
method, I shall strenuously deny until pointed out in detail. 


In answer to questions by Mr. Collar, of Boston, Mr. Groce, of Pea- 
body, and others, Mr. Morris added these ideas : — 
I very early abandoned the old method in my teaching; I find that much time 


can be saved, and time is a boon to teacher and pupil. 
I had two boys who, beginning last October, and having my aid fifteen minutes each, 


daily, are now in the Greek Reader, reading fifteen lines daily with ease, and one of 


them does not acquire readily either. 
In the old system the declension is to be discriminated by the genitive. 
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At the conclusion of Mr. Morris’s remarks a unanimous vote of 
thanks was tendered him, on motion of Mr. Parsons, of Waltham, for 
his admirable paper. 


The election of officers resulted in the following choice : — 

President, W. C. Collar, of Boston. 

Vice-Presidents, C. Hammond, of Monson; M. C. Stebbins, of 
Springfield ; A. C. Perkins, of Lawrence ; E. Smith, of Boston. 

Recording Secretary, W. F. Bradbury, of Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary, N. E. Willis, of Boston. 


“Natural history, what to do, and how to do it,” was opened by Mr. Parsons, of 
Waltham, in the absence of the expected reader. “ We are criticised much for givin 

] gs 

I think that scholars ought to have an opportunity to 


” 


a smattering of everything. 
select, and that teachers would teach one better for knowing the others. 

In my school, all pupils, even the classical, are required to take science. 

The first year we take physical geography, and physiology; the second, natural 
philosophy ; the third, zoology, astronomy and botany; and the fourth, chemistry 
and geology. 

Here a word about marking. We do not mark each recitation, but make the 
whole marking on a written examination at end of month. 

Mr. Cowes, of Ipswich. —I am glad to renew my connection with the teachers of 
Massachusetts. In Ipswich we take botany in the spring for obvious reasons, Geol- 
ogy is given to all who graduate; also physiology, chemistry and zoology. But I 
believe that the natural history of man is more important than that of monkeys. 

Mr. MINNs, of Boston. — Natural science to any extent has been but recently 
introduced into our grammar schools. No doubt elementary physiology and botany 
might be used in our lower schools. In Boston they are permitted, but not obliged 
to be used, and for admission to high schools no examination is required in natural 
science. I think it would be astonishing how it would wake them up if introduced 
into the grammar schools. Too much time is given to arithmetic and too little to 
this. I sympathize with Mrs. Woolson in regard to the difficulty of getting things 
done here in Boston. With one hundred committee there is too much red tape. In 
the Latin school there is one recitation a week, but not sufficient apparatus nor 
cabinets. Boys in country can do better in botany than those in city. Teachers here 
should take pupils into the country, for the objects themselves are so much better 
than any models. San Francisco is ahead of Boston in this matter. Boys and girls 
are together there. As to methods, different classes require different plans. But it is 
not enough to know names in order to know natural history. Classification is of 
less importance than the way the animals and plants live.” 

[Adjourned, size die.] 


The meetings, though small, were extremely enthusiastic, and the dis- 
cussions able, and, what is rare, each speaker kept to the question in a 
way wholly unprecedented at Teachers’ Conventions. The old fault 
of tardiness, on the part of teachers, was observed at all the sessions. 

When will ¢eachers get in on time? 
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ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association met at Beverly on Friday and Saturday, April 5th and 6th. 

The weather was favorable, the attendance large, and the interest 
more than ordinary. Mr. J. L. Brewster, of Lawrence, the President, 
called the meeting to order, and Rev. Mr. Foster, of Beverly, offered 
prayer. After a nominating committee was appointed, and other busi- 
ness had been transacted, the first paper was read on “ Accurate 
Tuition” by Henry Moore, of Lynn. A brief abstract is as follows : 


Napoleon is an instance of one who did not blunder into renown. If he was able 
to foresee the result of a battle or predict the military success of the next day, it was 
not accident, but the result of his youth’s accurate instruction, ripening judgment, and 
making him great. 

Washington did nothing half well. The result of his accurate instruction in im- 
aginary surveys, in youth, was naturally the accurate far-seeing man. In his youth he 
acquired the magic of method. Mozart and Beethoven are two instances of the like 
character. 

We are inclined to forget when we see a finished cathedral, the height and extent of 
the scaffolding, or the amount of rubbish that has been necessary to reach this per- 
fect edifice. So of geniuses, we are likely to imagine them flashing suddenly on the 
world, and not, as is the truth, organizing and achieving success. Early habits of 
mental activity are necessary. We cannot overestimate the value of systematic and 
accurate training in youth, when we consider the power of habit. The disasters attrib- 
uted to accident are rarely such; but rather the result of habits of carelessness 
learned early, and whose fruitage has ripened late but sure. 

Scholars who plead accident as an excuse for dropping books, should be taught 
better, if the teacher would have his skirts clear, in later years, of responsibility for 
disaster and loss. ‘Teachers should keep in view the fossibilities of training. What 
might be done should be constantly considered. And since the beginning holds the 
end, it is to be regretted that this early training in systematic accuracy is so neglected. 
The power gained by one person over another simply by cultivation may be illustrated 
by reference to the different senses ; the trained eye furnishes one illustration. 

Practical deductions can be made in application to the teaching of reading and 
spelling, in the cultivation of the memory. 

I therefore urge the importance of accurate tuition, for if the habits of accuracy are 
not obtained young, in most cases they would not be gained at all. 

Rev. Mr. HARRINGTON, of Beverly, said,—I remember a remark of Dr. Hum- 
phrey, of Amherst Academy, made forty years ago, and I think it an important one. 
“ To almost know a thousand things is essentially useless.” 


Mr. Sperry, of the Beverly High school, followed with a paper on 
the “ Cultivation of the Imagination.” 
“T propose, said he, to point out two defects in the theories and methods of our 


school system, and to offer some reflections upon one of them. ‘The first defect is 
physical, and is easier discovered than remedied. Aésthetically considered, the bodies 
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of the Yankee race are failures. There is little beauty of form or grace of motion 
among them. 

So long as there are so many men among us who have more stiffness in their shirt 
bosoms than strength in their muscles, and more pith in their walking sticks than 
marrow in their bones ; so long as so many women are improvised to the alarming 
extent that it is not prudent to speculate about where nature leaves off and uphols- 
tery begins, it is safe to consider bodily weakness as a problem of a perplexing 
nature, 

That dear old grumbler, Thomas Carlyle, thinks military discipline should be com- 
pulsory for all boys. The gymnastics of our schools are an effort in the direction of 
a solution of the problem, but are only a small effort compared with the need. 

The second defect is mental, and relates to what the psychologists are wont to call 
the noblest power, the constructive imagination. I would lay down three proposi- 
tions, 1st. A lively imagination is of great practical utility. 2nd. There is an 
antecedent probability that we are not blessed with it. 3rd. There is a remedy. 
The answer to the Yankee question, “ Will it pay?” is not a fair test of the ability 
of the faculty in question. The imagination is at the bottom of the science of mathe- 
matics ; the ideas of a point and a line, even, are dependent upon this faculty, as are 
the ideas of planes, spheres, etc., etc. What is true of geometry is true of numerical 
quantities. Imagination is the father of inventions, —I should have said the mother ; 
but the wisdom of our ancestors is in the adage —that necessity is the mother. 

An inventor conceives certain things possible and makes them real to others, after 
imagination has made them real to him. Not logical necessities, but prudent ques- 
tions, sagacious guesses, and theories, finally develop laws. Imagination, too, is inti- 
mately connected with the pleasures of life. Literature is barren to the unimaginative. 
Music appeals only to the imaginative. 

The analogies between musical sounds and certain feelings, constitute the power of 
music. The analogies in music and literature are matters of fancy rather than fact, 
and as such need cultured imaginations to appreciate them. Love in its highest form 
is a creature of the imagination, and love, which depends upon ideas rather than the 
passions, is the highest form. 

The imagination is at the foundation of a religious life. Poor as our conceptions 
of God and the hereafter may be, they are dependent upon our power of imagining. 
A religious life is a striving after a high idea; to be spiritually minded is to have 
pure and holy imaginings. 

If such is the importance of this faculty we shall be greatly neglectful if we permit 
our pupils to go out into life, without having striven to cultivate it, without having 
taught them that they are going forth into a world of toil, where soul and body will 
be wearied and disappointed. We should be dismissing them with a benediction of 
this sort, if we neglected the culture of their imaginations. ‘ My pupils, the world 
of poetry, music, love, sculpture and religion, appeal to the highest powers of your 
mind, and in the exercise of that power you will find the greatest satisfaction. 
Poetry is full of magnificent imagery, and if we had not been obliged to spend so 
much time in teaching you to measure hexameters, we’ would have introduced to 
you some of the magnificent similes of Milton. Sculpture is full of ideal beauty, and 
if you had not taken so long to apprehend the fact that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, we would have given you some imaginative 
training which would have led to much of pleasure in your contemplations of beauti- 
ful marbles. Music could have charmed away your cares, but we had to teach you 
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how to find a co-efficient for the third term of the higher powers of binomials, and 
therefore could not attend to it. Love is a noble or an ignoble theory as its ideals 
are base or exalted. We could, perhaps, have given you some introductions to such 
pure and noble characters in fiction or history, that love would have become the most 
glorious fact of your life, next to your hope of heaven. If you don’t know anything 
about it, be comforted that you know the fact that the radius sector passes over equal 
areas in equal times. ’ 

There is an ideal world then, the expectation of which may be the sweet solace of 
your life. We might have taught you, by presenting to your mind ideas of the lives 
of men who have lived in different surroundings than your own, to form some concep- 
tions of that. If we have not done it, be reassured by the consideration that you 
understand the atomic theory. In a word, in the world, you will live two lives, —a 
material and outward one, and a dream life. The latter is vastly the more important ; 
and we might have done something towards filling your life with beautiful dreams, 
which would have given to you a beautiful character, by presenting to your attention 
some of the best ideals. In lieu of this, be cheered by the reflection that you know 
how long to stop at a period, and at particular junctures can determine whether to 
turn your voice up or down! This would be our cruel benediction if we disregard the 
utility of this faculty, —the imagination disappointed.” 

2nd. The probability that in teachers this faculty has not been well trained arises 
from our nationality, and the practical age in which we live, — the age of iron and 
steam. How to go fifty miles an hour, how to collect our bill against England, how 
to protect our Pacific railroad from snow, etc., are our studies. It is probable, too» 
that the teaching of the present race of instructors was neglected in this subject. 

Few college professors point to the living imaginings of great minds for study. And 
professors of music deal more with fingers than with soul. 

3rd. The remedy is next to be sought. Can the imagination be directly trained ? 
The answer is, we learn to imagine well as we learn to swim well, —by trying. If 
we can get into the water we can watch others and imitate, at least. And as all the 
ideas of life are progressive, the end must be greater than the beginning. A barba- 
rian and a sculptor would view a tobacconist’s sign with very different degrees of satis- 
faction ; yet the difference, which is one of growth, is not more than between the 
untrained and the cultured imagination of youth, The remedy is in rightly directing 
our children, and in furnishing the true ideals, particularly in literature. In some way 
the imagination w7// grow; but teachers, rightly guide it, and tenderly cultivate it. 

Mr. PERKINS, of Lawrence.—I think the essayist conveys a wrong idea in that 
binomials, etc, would stifle the imagination. I think such study would help, not hin- 
der it. The Primary schools have a tendency to stifle this important faculty. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, of Andover. — The programmes are all wrong in that they leave out 
what is entertaining. More would be accomplished if, in the lower schools, more 
interesting work were brought in. 

Mr. Moore, of Lynn. —I don’t believe we can amuse people all through life. We 
ought to teach pupils that there is hard work to be done somewhere. Some things 
must be assigned as /asks. Object lessons, however, are a help, in the training of the 
imagination. 


Mr. Thompson, of Newburyport, and Rev. Mr. Foster, of Beverly, 
added a few words, and the morning session closed. 
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The afternoon session began with an essay by Mr. A. H. Thompson, 
of the Newburyport High school on the topic, “ A Defect in our Public 
School System.” 


I did not think it wrong to have doubts of the perfection of our system. I find 
three evils manifest, which are needing remedy, and the defect in the system, which 
is the cause of these evils, is a failure to consult nature, and to model our system on 
the perfection of natural methods, 

The three evils are: 1st. A general want of interest in knowledge. 2nd. A lack 
of power of well-directed attention. 3rd. Want of accurate observation. These 
difficulties are not due to any inability in pupils, or any lack of proper faculties ; nor 
really is the trouble in any want of inclination. 

The lack of care in determining the kind and quantity of mental food and the 
proper time for its use, hinders growth. 

Our education scarcely regards the fact that the observation of sensible objects is 
the first step in youthful development. Nature is not consulted. In the primary 
schools the child is hurtfully taken out of the world of sensible objects. 

The essayist illustrated his ideas by a clear detailing of the methods too common 
in teaching spelling, geography, grammar, arithmetic, and the forcing process by 
which the natural development of the body and mind is dwarfed in order that he 
might be unnaturally learned, and by which all the pleasure of study is taken away, 
and youth rendered indifferent to the attractions of knowledge. He continued, sub- 
stantially: Variety is an essential element, too often forgotten. All the senses 
early demand food. So nature seems to teach us that science in its pleasantest form 
should be an early part of school instructions. There is enough that is easy and 
accessible in it to engage a child’s entire attention. 

Zodlogy and botany, particularly would afford easy subjects of investigation. 

A difficulty in the way here, however, is the character of our text-books, which 
should be improved. 

In speaking so emphatically in behalf of the early study of nature, I disclaim any 
purpose to detract from the importance of the studies now pursued. I would not 
have less attention to these, but would place them where the pupil, being more fully 
prepared, would enter upon them with larger zeal. Since intensity of action is more 
important than time, tosecure this intensity should be a first aim, and interest will 
help intensify action. 

Since the power to read books, is, at least a questionable blessing, if no further 
attainment be possible, the ability to interpret nature, which would engender pure 
tastes and elevate the mind, should certainly be added.” 


Mr. Brown, of Hamilton, followed in an eloquent but unreportable 
speech. He took grounds opposite to the essayist. 


The Pilgrim Fathers, he said, had higher views than the study of nature. They 
knew little of nature and her forms, — little of plants, and the growth of flowers, but 
they founded a model commonwealth. 

The old-fashioned discipline on the three R’s is best after all. The boys in my 
region have to saw wood, and know the difference between oak and pine ; they can all 
distinguish an ox from a sheep, and know a pig when they hear him grunt. They 
need no such training ; and I, for one, as a man long interested in our common schools, 
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insist that we save some of the solidity and substance of our educational system, 
which had so well served our ancestors and ought to serve our children’s children. 


Mr. Thompson replied, correcting the misunderstanding with regard 
to his opinion of solid studies. 

At this stage of the exercises Mr. Groce, of Peabody, moved 
that a committee be appointed to solicit subscriptions for “The 
Teacher,” —a magazine which he was glad to recommend. Mr. 
Hagar, of Salem, seconded the motion in a pleasant speech, and a 
committee was appointed, who, notwithstanding they were obliged to 
hear the complaints of a few who imagined that “ The Teacher,” unlike 
other journals, was not subject to post-office regulations, but went itself 
to each subscriber’s door, succeeded in obtaining about sixty subscrib- 
ers, a happy result of their volunteer services. Mr. Hagar then gave 
an interesting exercise in arithmetic. 

The lecture by Walter Smith, on Drawing, under the auspices of the 
School Committee of Beverly, was announced for the evening ; but the 
managers learning at a late day that it was not probable that Mr. Smith 
would come, although formally engaged, were obliged to substitute 
another speaker. Rev. George W. Bosworth, of Haverhill, lectured in 
his stead upon “The Pyramids.” The lecture was able, eloquent, and 
interesting, but we have failed to obtain an abstract of it in season for 
publication. 

On Saturday morning an unusually large number were present. At 
the election of officers the following list was chosen : — 

A. H. THompson, of Newburyport, President. 

A. C. Perkins, of Lawrence, Vice-President. 

Joun L. Srantey, of Bradford, Recording Secretary. 

Jutta A. Stetson, of Peabody, Corresponding Secretary. 

H. F. WoopMan, of Salem, Zreasurer. 


L. P. Bricketr, of Lynn, B. Groce, of Peabody, Miss Pirman, of 
Marblehead, J. L. STanvey, of Bradford, Mrs. S. T. ANpDReEws, of 
Gloucester, Counsellors. _ 

Mr. J. A. Shores, of Haverhill, presented a paper on the iehbeet, 
‘*What are the best Tests of a Teacher’s Success ?” 


The subject assigned me by the President is an old one, and little that is new can 
be presented. Success is the aim of our ambition, and the reward hoped for in all 
labor, 

But the standard of success varies in the minds of different individuals, and among 
teachers as elsewhere. Yet it is important to have a correct standard, and if he 
possesses clear ideas of the true tests, detraction and flattery will not harm him. 
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Some tests commend themselves to the judgment of all, and yet the school-room is 
not free from empiricism, and efforts to conceal ignorance, laziness, and dishonesty. 

The power to acquire knowledge is not a test of fitness. To acquire and to impart 
are distinct processes and entirely unlike. 

Those annual issues of learning and wisdom, committees’ reports, can conceal as 
well as express thought, and are not reliable judges of success. 

Public examinations and exhibitions are by some considered final means of judg- 
ment. But scholars cannot act themselves ; the work of terms is crowded into a few 
hours, and the modest pupil of ability is excelled, likely enough, by his confident, yet 
indolent neighbor. This is no true test. 

Length of service in one place, is, in the case of other men, considered a sign of 
success. With the teacher, likewise, who has satisfied the committee and public a 
long time, this is a token of success, ina community known to be alive to the best 
interests of their children. In other communities it is no true sign. It does not fol- 
low that a teacher is successful because he is popular with pupils, although a general 
unpopularity argues something wrong in teacher or pupils. 

The dislike may be in the subject taught as well as in the teacher. A teacher of 
strong will may push forward even the rebellious to some, though not the highest de- 
gree of success ; and one who receives unbounded love may fail in discipline and even 
teaching power. 

A teacher should be known and esteemed out of school; but mere personal popu- 
larity is no criterion of success, 

Many teachers, committees and parents are satisfied with promotions based on high 
per cent of correct examinations. Accuracy is desirable, but to make preparation for 
examination the highest aim is no mark of successful work. 

Education which best provides for the physical, intellectual and moral, is the most 
successful. Not brain power alone, but moral power as well, should be sought. 

And even in cultivating brain power the true order is often forgotten, knowledge 
first, then memory ; first get, then keep, 

Nor is subjection to the teacher’s will necessary, except to permit pupils to gain 
control over themselves. 

These children are expected to know more than they have time to learn. There is 
a tendency to force the memory, and to put forward shows and surface work, which is 
not true work. The conscientious teacher tries to avoid yielding to the demands of 
ambitious parents in this matter. 

Where memory and understanding work together there is truer service done. 

The true teacher deals with ideas rather than words ; with the spirit more than the 
letter. He kindles interest and enthusiasm by imparting a personality to all his work ; 
he lets judgment rule his learning. Enthusiasm is indeed an element of success, — 
the enthusiasm of a well-balanced mind. The true teacher labors to teach his pupils 
concentration and power of thought, and develops, not overtasks, their brains. Not 
learned boys, but able men is the object. Nor is our aim alone to send forth mere 
scholars. Moral culture is vastly important. The true teacher labors to make his 
pupils feel that virtue and integrity are indispensable, and that correct moral senti- 
ment should glow in every soul. 

The entire neglect of this matter is too common. To correct this, the influence 
and teaching of the teacher is second only to that of the parent. 

None but kind and skilful hands, then, should guide the young ; teachers who bring 
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heart and head to the work; of refined manners, cultivated minds, and keen sense of 
justice. Socrates placed character first as important to be cared for in teaching. So 
ought we to do. Not men of one idea are the most truly successful ; nor are the cases 
frequent when temporary or permanent good is not obtained under the guidance of 
successful teachers, even by pupils under adverse influences at home, and accustomed 
to ways of vice. The successful teacher makes himself felt in the moral as well as 
intellectual world. . 

Rev. Mr. HARRINGTON, of Beverly. —I am glad to have listened to this paper. 
I am particularly pleased to hear the references to the education in morals, so much 
needed and so much neglected. In my view, the cry against the Bible in the schools 
is a cry against instruction in good morals. If the Catholic is not satisfied with the 
Protestant Bible let him bring his own. Any Bible is better than none. 

Mr. THoMpsoN, of Newburyport. —I agree most heartily with all that has been 
said of the value of moral instruction. The habits of the outer world should and 
might be modified by the teacher’s work in school. It is sad to reflect that with all 
our instruction, the morals of communities are so little influenced. 

Mr. SPeRRY, of Beverly. —I desire to ask the gentleman a question. I know 
that some teachers are inclined to make direct efforts to teach morals in school. In 
cases of religious excitement, prayer meetings are held in some schools. I, for one, 
should object to such things ; I desire to ask if the gentleman would make an effort 
to teach morals directly. 

Mr. THompson. —I do not think I should set aside ten or more minutes each day 
for such instruction ; for the object might not be helped by it. It is often the case 
that moral instruction can be given without labelling it, and with more profit. The 
moral bearings of daily questions ought not to be neglected. 

Mr. SPERRY.—I agree that it is the duty of teachers to give their influence on 
the side of morality ; but the duty of teaching is one regarding the intellect primarily. 
I teach my pupils that whispering hinders work. I shall punish it with deductions, 
and deductions affect standing and cause inconveniences. Let them take their 
chances. But I do not teach whispering to be a sin. 

Mr. THompson, —I think Mr. Sperry and I are not far apart. 

Mr. BREWSTER, Of Lawrence.—TI desire to express myself strongly in favor of 
moral instruction. I shall never forget the impression made upon me by a visit to a 
friend, — the owner of a large farm, — and who employed many hands. He regularly 
called them together for morning prayers, and testified to the great influence for good 
it had upon them. As the teacher is “ é# loco parentis,” I believe it is consistent with 
his duty to teach that form of religion which he professes. 


Mr. Groce, of Peabody, who was to have read a paper on the “ Rela- 
tion of Primary to High Schools,” on account of the time, only offered 
a few remarks to this purport. 


The Primary schools are rather the foundation of our system, than the beginning 
of the system itself. The effort to build an edifice of education resting on nothing 
* but the untrained nature of children is fatal to the top, at least. If the system of 
primary instruction would regard the end more, it would better care for the beginning, 
and that beginning should be so broad and so deep as to support without wavering 
the greatness of the superstructure. Beginning with the apex and building towards 
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the base, in air, is wrong. The primary instruction if it considers the higher instruc- 
tion, will build its base so broad as to include all the faculties of the mind to be 
cultivated. 

I plead that the elements of the German Kindergiirten may be utilized in our 
primary instruction. I am thankful that there are a few earnest women who are 
anxious to qualify themselves to teach on this comprehensive m-thod. Nowhere are 
teachers of ability so much required as in the primary schools. And the policy which 
estimates the best teacher, and pays her best according to the advanced age of her 
pupils is fatal in a fundamental way. 

In the primary schools there must be éeaching in the truest sense of the word ; there, 
tasks must be few and simple. Later, the teacher is less needed ; scholars are much 
more their own instructors. The first place for the abstract is late in the course. 
Teachers must be ¢eachers, not lesson-hearers in the infant schools. 

I plead for a broadening anda strengthening of our foundations, and that, too, in 
order that our pinnacle may be safe and solid. It concerns the High school deeply, 
and it concerns much more deeply all who never reach the High school. 

Mr. FReEIzE, of Lynn. I don’t know that I should be accepted as a champion, 
but I desire to say a word in the defence of primary instructors. They must think 
they have come here to be lectured ; for much of both yesterday’s and to-day’s talk 
appears to be levelled at them. I protest against it. 

Mr. THoMpsON. I disclaim any desire to underestimate the work of our lower 
teachers. They are enthusiastic and able, and my remarks regard rather the pro- 
grammes than the teachers. 

Mr. Groce, of Peabody. I am sure no one who knows me need doubt my appre- 
ciation of the value of our primary teachers. My words were spoken for the purpose 
of exalting them and bringing their virtues and the importance of their position into 
higher estimation. It is the system, not I, that underrates them. 

While they must teach abstractions, they will be unsuccessful in the highest way. 
I regret it; but it must be. 

Mr. SHores, of Haverhill. I wish to call attention to the fact that it is actually 
more difficult to obtain a good primary teacher than a high school assistant. This is 
a truth of which all can testify. 

Mr. Freize. I don’t like to have this blinding of the eyes with dust. 

The primary teachers are anxious to do well. My own come to me and ask me 
what to do. Just let gentlemen tell them the first stone to lay in this foundation, and 
they'll lay it. More practice and less theory I want to hear. 

The higher teachers have fog in their paths, It is not clear far ahead, even if we 
imagine it. 

Mr, GRIFFIN, of New Bedford. I think the school committees who will not pay 
the lower teachers to remain in their places are much to blame. They should be 
criticised and urged to change their plan. 


After the discussion ended, resolutions were offered thanking the 
town of Beverly, and the citizens generally, for the free use of the hall, 
and for their liberality in providing free entertainment, contrary to 
recent custom ; also thanking the various railroads for return tickets, 


the essayists and lecturers for papers, and the retiring officers for their 
ServiCes. 





— WE trust that none of our readers will leave the report of the Mid- 
dlesex County Convention before they have read the whole of Mr. Emer- 
son’s paper. We tried to make an abstract of it, but it was so full o1 
good points and healthful reading that we didn’t have heart to attempt 
a dissection. Newton may well be proud of her superintendent. His 
physical breadth is but an index of his mental. 


— 125 yeas and 79 nays, and Germany lifts her schools clear of the 
burden of priestly influence. It was a terrible knot — that linking of 
church and school ; and a generation of clerical plotting had tied it 
well. But Bismarck, snuffing danger in the air, seizes the sword of 
state and with a blow cuts it in twain. That blow of the great prime 
minister of Germany is a lesson to us, although we see as yet only “a 
cloud as big as a man’s hand.” 


—We have heard the paper read, by Mrs. Woolson at the High School 
Association, highly complimented. We cannot glean from our report, 
however, whether she favored the departmental or class system in 
instruction. Yet the reading of her remarks has led us to the thought 
that perhaps many of the objections to the class system would be avoided 
by allowing the teacher who may take the class on its entrance 
into the school to continue with it till it reach the usher or sub- 
master; or where there is but one master, until it graduates. But, 
then, on a second thought, we see two objections above the horizon 
ahead: (1) The poor teachers, or apprentices, whom committees will 
select in the face of protests from the head of the school, and (2) the 
fact that only a minority of teachers would live long enough in “single 
blessedness” to see their classes through the school. ‘Teachers will get 
married ; and we don’t blame them. 


— “Order is heaven's first law.” To be sure, and disorder is its second. 
And how many teachers there are who hold the first sacred and never 
see the other ; who have a code of morals and system of school dis- 
cipline based on it, which regards stillness as the chief of all the vir- 
tues, and measures all offences by their tympanic effects. Falsehood, 
deceit, etc., are faultless if noiseless; while an incalculable amount of 
wickedness lurks in the extremities of an uneasy and unwieldy urchin, 
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especially if terminated by a pair of cowhide boots. Now, what wonder 
is it if a boy,. subject to such a discipline for two, three, or five years, © 
and whose experience during the time has been such as to associate all 
his ideas of retribution with some such unlucky and noisy appendage, 
should find his primitive ideas of right and wrong in rather a confused 
and chaotic state? Think, teachers, more of education and less of 
repression when the little ones are before you. The vertical line, either 
in matter or spirit, is not the line of beauty. 


— “Honor to whom honor is due.” Lowell bears off the palm of 
meanness to her teachers. She refused them the privilege of attending 
the convention just held in her county. If we are not mistaken, she 
exhibited the same phase of her disposition last year. What is the 
trouble? Have the shuttles of her mills pierced her heart and let out 
all the juices there? Perhaps she may have been provoked into the 
refusal by the non-attendance of many of her teachers on previous 
gatherings of the same kind. -But that, in our opinion, does not justify 
her in not granting the favor of attending, to those who desired to do 
so. Rather should the few who wished have been allowed to go, and 
the rest been forced to follow their example. That may not seem 
democratic doctrine, but it is justice, and justice is more than democ- 
racy. We have generally found that those teachers who are non-atten- 
dants on these conventions might leave the calling which they have 
adopted for a longer or shorter period, without any lowering of the 
standard of the profession, either in public estimation or in the good it 
may do. Indeed, were the criterion of a teacher’s worth what it should 
be, these hearers of lessons and crampers of youthful growth would be 
very speedily banished to the “pale shades,” where they could turn 
their grindstones to their heart’s content, without any teachers’ conven- 
tions to relieve the monotony of their tasks, or any talk of progress to 
vex their narrow and conceited ears. 


— The English school boards are quarrelling over the question of 
religious instruction in the schools. It is not only Catholic against 
Churchman, but Non-conformist against both. The preponderance of 
public opinion, however, is, or soon will be, with the last. Many are wise 
enough to see this ; and so, here and there, one more zealous than the 
rest, seeing himself unable to dam the current, jumps into it and attempts 
to give it direction. Here is the recommendation of a Catholic on the 
Brighton school board. (1) Let the education department forbid re- 
ligious instruction in board schools, but insist that there be no “ incred- 
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ulist, infidel, or otherwise objectionable tendency” in the secular books 
and instruction. (2) Cause the managers of schools to inquire of pa- 
rents whether they intend to send their children for religious instruction ; 
to ascertain whether that intention is carried out ; to explain to parents 
that they must pay three pence per week for religious instruction (to be 
imparted at some place and time independent of the board school and 
board school hours); and (3) where the parents are too poor to pay this 
three pence per week for religious instruction, let a charge be made 
upon the board of guardians. This is no more, no less, than compul- 
sory religious education, or rather, perhaps, ¢ieo/ogical education. We 
predict that that will be the ultimatum of Catholic priest and press in 
this country. That is the devil’s hoof, and it is the same hoof, whether 
you see it in Germany, on the Thames, or the banks of the Mississippi. 
We have a St. Louis paper before us. This is what it says: “We will 
not, cannot, allow the precious sewing time of youth to be squandered, 
spent in a purely unreligious school. This is our ultimatum, and there 
is no escape from its pointed finality. Von possumus. We will submit 
to the system while we must ; but we shall never cease aggression till 
an end is put to the heathen dilemma.” 

It is well to know what is on the battle-flag of the enemy before the 
encounter. We have it. Now let us gird our loins in season, for in 


the issue of the conflict lies the republic resplendent, or the republic 
dead. 


— Shall education be compulsory? is the popular cry ; and it is some- 
what astonishing to one’s ideas of logic, the mass of statistics which the 
echoes bring back. A Connecticut governor tells us, if report is cor- 
rect, that only four and one-third per cent of the children of his State, 
of school age, are in the streets. The secretary of the board of edu- 
cation, in his report, corroborates the statement of the governor. Mr. 
Philbrick, in his last report to the Boston school board, gives us as his 
opinion that only one per cent of the children of that city who should 
be in school are unaccounted for. On the contrary, we are told by a 
writer in the May number of Scribner’s Monthly that in the State of 
New York but_little more than three-fourths of the school population 
are registered, while in the best-educated States only eight-ninths are 
known to attend at all. We presume that among the “ best-educated ” 
States would be classed Connecticut and Massachusetts. And we 
assume that Boston, with its huge foreign population, would have quite 
as large a per cent of its children, in proportion to the whole number, 
not in attendance upon the daily sessions of her schools, as the other 
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cities and towns of the State combined. So there seems to be a con- 
flict of statements here. We are not able to reconcile them ; neither do 
we care to. The point with us is, not that ninety-six or ninety-nine per 
cent of the children of the Commonwealth are, at some period of their 
lives, enrolled for a day or more upon the school registers of the State; 
but that so large a percentage of them are growing up without that 
culture and breadth of intelligence essential to the correct performance 
of the responsible duties of citizens of the republic. Will our edu- 
cators who deal in figures tell us what per cent of those entering 
school at five are there at eight, at ten, at twelve, and at fourteen? 
Here lies the back-bone of the argument. It is not a question of 
truancy, but of amount of individual attendance, simply, on school 
instruction. 


— Was Mr. Brewster, of Lawrence, reported correctly at the Essex 
Convention, in the remark, “ As the teacher is ‘ iw /oco parentis,’ I believe 
it is consistent with his duty to teach that form of religion which he 
professes?” We can hardly believe he was ; for we cannot conceive of 
bigotry quite so blue in this latter half of the nineteenth century. It 
might have been-excusable fifty years ago; but in these days of new 
departures in religion, when people question and doubt more than ever; 
when it is beginning to be thought that it makes little difference whether 
people go to Heaven dry-shod, or through six feet of water, provided 
they get there ; when, except in the most ignorant communities, theo- 
logical beliefs as barriers to friendships and social converse weigh 
little ; when religious thought is as varied in complexion as the faces 
behind which it sits, such an idea as teaching one’s own religious 
dogmas from the platform of a school-room is simply preposterous. 
We do not desire our readers to infer, however, that we believe the 
only legitimate function of the teacher is to aid in the development of 
the intellect. He fails in his duty if he assists not also in toning and 
shaping the moral nature of the child. But religion, in its technical 
sense, as you believe it or as we believe it, will never cultivate much 
the piety of childhood. Children prefer theology applied. Keep them 
truthful and loving,— believers in each other; and keep your own 
little injustices and tyrannies out of their sight, and you need have no 
fear that they will be unable to find the Divine soul when old enough 
to seek for it, and be guided and strengthened by it. We don’t know 
why children’s souls should be put into straight jackets any more than 
their bodies. 





Intelligence. 


PUSINEss, 


Hereafter all communications relating 
to business, including subscriptions, inguir- 
tes, complaints of non-receipt of magazine 
etc., should be addressed to A. E. WIN- 
SHIP, READING, MAss, 


Owing to the lengthy reports of the 
conventions, we have been obliged to omit 
all the intelligence except notices of 
meetings. Many valuable papers, too, we 
have been obliged to leave another month 
in our drawer, 


We did not mean to say, in our no- 
tice of the Schoolmate in the last num- 
ber, that its publisher had secured a 
blank for a leading contributor to the 
columns of his excellent magazine for 
young people. On the contrary, we re- 
gard Horatio Alger, jr., whom we in- 
tended to present to the reader, a very 
valuable prize. We saw the blunder 
with blank astonishment, and the printer 
looked blank when we pointed it out to 
him. And now if the reader will throw 
the blanket of forgetfulness over the care- 
lessness of the over-worked editor and 
busy printer, and make out a blank check 
to the amount of $1.50 and send to Mr. 
Allen, 388 Washington street, as a sub- 


scription, we assure him that he will not 
only be forgiven, but that to his table will 
come each month a prize worth having, 
and never a— blank. ; 


Both the Middlesex and Essex County 
Teachers’ Associations, did nobly in en- 
larging our list of subscribers. We are to- 
day, in number, far in excess of last year. 
The list given us from the Middlesex 
Association is the largest ever received 
by us from any convention of teachers. 
We thank those who have subscribed, 
and the many hearty words in our favor 
from those whose opinions we hold in 
high regard. Now will Plymouth and 
Norfolk clasp hands with Middlesex and 
Essex, and give us even more flattering 
tokens of regard? 

If any who subscribed at either con- 
vention have failed to receive their initial 
number, they will oblige by notifying us 
immediately. 


We have frequent calls for back num- 
bers of The Teacher. March, 1871, and 
August, 1868, are wanted. Will teachers 
who have such and are willing to dispose 
of them, inform us at once? 





JNTELLIGENCE. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION. — The next annual meeting will 
be held in Boston, on the 6th, 7th, and 
8th days of August, 1872. The forenoon 
and evening of each day will be occupied 
by the General Association, and the 
afternoon of each day by the four De- 

artments — Elementary, Normal, Super- 
mtendence, and Higher Education. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF . IN- 
STRUCTION. — The annual meeting will 
be held in Lewiston, Maine, the week 
after that of the National Educational 
Association. 


N. E. SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 
— The next meeting of this Association 
will be held in the hall of Mason street 
school-house, in Boston, on the 31st of 
May. A committee, of which Superin- 
tendent Emerson, of Newton, is Chair- 
man, is expected to report, for discussion, 


courses of study for Primary, Grammar, 
and ungraded schools. All Superintend- 
ents are invited without further notice. 


EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRIAL Draw- 
ING. — By the direction of the State 
Board of Education, an exhibition of the 
productions of the industrial drawing 
schools of the different cities and towns 
of the State, will be held in Boston for 
three days, probably in the last week in 
May, or the first week in June. The 
arrangement of the exhibition will be in 
charge of Walter Smith, State Director 
of art education. 


CounTy TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. — 
The Norfolk County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at South Weymouth, May 
31, and June I. 

The Plymouth County Association will 
meet the 14th and 15th of June, at South 
Abington. 





